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IN THIS BOOK, 

will the reader find some fresh ideas about 
Education that are basically wholesome for building 
up a virile nation out of our as-yet unorganised people. Not 
usually expected of a Government official, these ‘Dreams’ for 
building up a new Indian Nation were dreamt by 
Dr. Mayadhara Mansinha, Orissa’s well-known poet and 
writer, who has blazed a trail of romantic success also as an 
Educationist. In his occasional Articles, Addresses, 
Notices and Directives on various Educational problems, put 
together in this book, the reader may be surprised to find 
many of the vital recommendations of the Kothari Commission, 
to have been anticipated long ago, speaking volumes for 
Dr.Mansinha’s unusual insight into things educational.Some of 
these are:—The concept of Educational Complexes, Integration of 
good features of the Basic system in orthodox schools, one 
uniform system of Education for the whole country and the 


raising of our academic standards etc. etc. 


But there are still many ideas discussed and described 
in this little book, untouched by even the Kothari Commi 
ssion, which the Govt. and the people had better take notice 
of, in the interests of our Republic’s sturdy, and integrated 


growth. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


By sheer chance, | had the good luck to know j.S. of 
Delhi (to whom this book is dedicated) while on a common 
pilgrimage to Deoghar, Bihar, for the darshan of Sri Thakur 
Ankul Chandra the prophet of Satsanga movement, where 
and under whose auspices, a fresh educational experl- 
ment is being planned, with the objective of resuscitating some 
of the basic Indian ideals in this modern world, not losing sight, 
however, of the pressing demands of contemporary soclo- 
political set-up that were beyond the dreams of even our 
ancient seers. 

When J.S . came to know that 1 had not only passed 
through various experiences in the Education Department of 
my home-State, Orissa, but continue to cherish also, even after 
official retirement, dreams in education, practical man that he 
is, in spite of being far on the path -of religious mysticism, he 
politely asked of me, to . produce, if possible, some evidence of 
what | was talking about. 

Sometime back, Messrs. Orissa Book Store of Cuttack, 
published my ‘‘Autobiography of an Educationist’’ in Oriya, 
(Sikshyabidar Gatha). It is not, Sse much a book of 
educational discussions, although not altogether without them, 
as it is a narrative of how under popular ministers In post- 
independence India, persecutions and deprivals became the 
usual reward to a rather befuddled officer, trying to do the 
jobs he was put in, with a bit of sincerity and some amount of 
purposefulness. Popularity, of this Autobiography of an 
ex-academic, might be more due, therefore, | presume, to the 
warmth of human tears in its pages rather than to any pedago- 
gic supernormalness in the contents. But as this was in Oriya, 
this could not be any introduction, however imperfect, to ].S. 
who cannot read Oriya. 

Perhaps, alone among officers in the Eucational Department 
of Orissa, of my generation, | had developed the bad habit of 
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sending out expository and advisory notes and circulars of my 
own to all concerned, gn the key problems of the particular 
sector | was in. | had also published articles and brochures and 
given addresses on educational matters, on occasions. And these 
being all in English, they flashed across my memory, while being 
proded by J. S's. naive request. 

Back at Cuttack, old papers were hunted up and 
whatever came up to the surface, from the depths of oblivion, 
were pieced together. And this is the rather perfunctory 
resultant, meant more really for dear J.S.’s personal satisfaction 
than for the appreciation of the learned. The book-form has 
been resorted to, really, for J.S. and his friends’ convenience. 

| am really grateful to Messrs. Orissa Book Store, 
the publishers of my educational autobiography in Oriya, for 


readily agreeing also to print out these mere ‘Dreams’. 
And this leads to another personal acknowledge- 


ment, long overdue. Neither these Dreams could even have 
sprouted at all, nor their humble dreamer survived up to where 
he now stands, but for the presence in his Home-State, as Chief 
Minister, of Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, the outstanding ‘political 
personality of contemporary Orissa. | am happy to make now this 
confession of gratitude, long discemfortingly pent up, without 
being apologetic about what | might have said, as honest opinion 
over any act of omission or commission of his, in other fields 
of national life in Orissa, he being the one public man in 
the State to touch every aspect of national life, thus making 
errors liable, in the very ature of his multineateral 
personality. It was Dr. Mahtab who, so to say, dragged me into 
Orissa State's Education Department, a quarter century ago, 
thus making it possible for me to have colourfui and meaning- 
ful experiences later on, inspite of harassments referred to 
above, that, all told, have left my psyche rich beyond ca!cu- 
lations. For this alone, if not for anything else (though there 
are several other reasons too personal to be mentioned 
here) | owe life-long gratitude to Dr. Mahtab and to him 
alone, in Orissa. | am happy for this relevant chance to unbur- 
den my mind at last of an overdue moral and spiritual debt. 


M. Mansinha 
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Dr. Mansinha (right), while taking over charge as 
Principal of Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur, 
from Dr. Parsurama Mishra, his predecessor, 
and Vice-Chancellor, at present, of Sambalpur 


University. 
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To 
Very dear J.S., 


meeting whom on the road 
as a co-pilgrim, 
became an Education to me, 


and also, the immediate cause 


of bringing these Dreams to light. 
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GENERAL PICTURE OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 


HOW TWO EVILS GO TOGETHER 


Among the many notes of despair and disappointment 
uttered in India since independence, two seem to rend our 
skies with unabated persistence. The nations’s elders frequen- 
tly bewail the falling standards of study in schools and colleges 
and also the portentously widespread indicipline among our 
students. But it remains a mystery why they never try to link the 
two evils together, thus perhaps missing the real cure for a 
fast-festering sore in the body politic of the nation. The question 
of standards continues to remain the most neglected one 
in all discussions on education. We are ready to squander 
away millions in the name of ‘expansion’ of education, but 
conveniently avoid discussing the ‘standards’ of students as well 
as of teachers, and also of our syllabi, lest it should affect the 
spectacularity of our so-called expansion which is however, noth- 
ing but expansion of national inefficiency. The more we are ex- 
panding the more we are going down in our standards. 


Perhaps, nowhere in the world are educational stand- 
ards so low as in India today and nowhere do the aims and 
objectives of education as well as its practices smell so blatant- 
ly of the market-place and stand so removed from the pursuit 
of true knowledge. Nowhere also are the processes of study 
and examination so illogical, so convention-bound and so 
unintelligent, with such low standards of achievement in view. 
Thirty-six marks out of a hundred were certainly a ridiculous 
<vough standard to be set before the youth of any nation. But 
independent India felt that even that was an impossible goat 
fur our sturdy and hardworking young folk to reach and so has 
Lrought it down to 30%. And in the case of a majority of 
students, it is again the “‘grace marks” that make the attain- 

ment of such wonderful achievement possible. 
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THE GRAND THIRD DIVISION 


The percentage of failure in our examinations, even 
with such abominable “‘standards”’ and such shameful practi- 
ces, is disgracefully high,—more than 50 p.c.; unheard of in any 
other country. And over 70 p.c of those who do get through 
with the prop of ‘grace marks’ are also found huddled to- 
gether at the bottom,— the grand third division ! When the 
present writer became the Principal of a first-grade Govern- 
ment college in 1949, he found, to his surprise, that the 
institution’s entire strength practically consisted of these 
30; p.c.---wallas. In no advanced country is there anything like 
our third division pass, the minimum marks for a pass being 
nowhere below 50 p.c. 


In the context of such disconcerting facts, our grandiose 
and expensive plans for rapid educational expansion are but a 
mockery. By bringing in a vast army of misfits on our school 
and college registers, are we not actually applying the axe to 
the very roots of our progress and stability as a nation? The 
nationwide frustration, the pervasive black market, the extinc- 
tion of all ethical values and the widespread indiscipline as 
well as inefficiency in India’s social life today are writings on 
the wall for all of us to read. We cannot hope to see our 
people ‘transformed’ with the help of our existing system of 
education in the same manner, say, as people in Japan or in 
Soviet Russia were ‘transformed’ in contemporary times. Is 
it not pitifully spineless in structure for such a great objec- 
tive? 

If the standards of achievement were consistently high 
right from the bottom, if the tests were strict and impartial 
all through, if each working day would be a day of real hard 
work for the youth, if the examinations would be a continuous 
process right from the day a student entered the portals of an 
institution, based not on the repetition of selected portions 
of a few text-books or of ‘keys’ and ‘notes’, but on the students’ 
whole personality, intellectual power, physical fitness and 
social behaviour, where* would then be occasions for strikes 
and acts of hooliganism in examination halls which flourish 
so shamelessly all over India today ? 
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FAULTY PROCESSES 


This appears to me to be the crux ofthe entire pro- 
blem of education in our country today. How can we ever 
pretend to have ‘educated’ anybody with such ridiculously 
low standards of achievement (which are in fact no standards 
at all) with such faulty processes of testing and worst of all, with 
such a nonchalant acceptance of the system of ‘grace marks’, 
just to enable the unfit to obtain certificates of ‘proficiency’? 
Ministers of Education, Directors of Public Instruction and 
Vice-Chancellors are free with advice, year after year, to 
improve education in India, but there continues an intriguing 
silence over the shameful standards obtaining and the faulty 
examination system current all over India. i 


One feels constrained to think that unti and unless 
the surgeon’s knife is determinedly applied to these festering 
sores, all other measures jare bound to end in stultification. 
There is no reason why the school and college tests in India 
should not be made as respectable as they are in other advan- 
ced countries of the world, why the processes of examination 
should not be made continuous and comprehensive, covering 
the whole personality of the student, as well as his or her 
entire work, and why emphasis cannot be shifted from memo- 
rising a few text-books to actual mental and physical training 
and from ‘marks’ to real achievements. 


INJUSTICE TO THE YOUNG 


The general tendency in the country, however, seems 
to be to throw all the blame on the students. But did they 
have any part in creating the irrational, inefficient and partly 
corrupt system, of which we have made them the miserable 
victims ? Is it their fault that they are badly taugnt by 
teachers who are there just because they were rejected from 
everywhere else ? We extract from each student fees for full 
12 months every session. But do we provide even full six 
months’ tuition to them in any academic year? And who is 
responsible for the badly written books imposed on them and 
for carelessly devised syllabi ? 


If the authorities are really keen on cleansing the 
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Augean stables of Indian education, one would like them to 
start from the top downwards rather than the other way about. 
The craze for expansion at the expense of even rudimentary 
standards has resulted in the rise of thousands of nondescript 
schools and colleges without even the minimum staff, housing 
and amenities necessary for education wo rth the name. They 
are filled with teachers who, morally and intellectually, are 
likely to corrupt and weaken our youth for generations to 
come and who, fully conscious of their deficiencies, try to con- 
vert the institutions they serve into hotbeds of vicious local 
and personal politics for their own existence and security. 


BEWARE OF BAD TEACHERS 


Things are not likely to show any perceptible improve- 
ment unless efforts are made to carry out reforms on an all- 
out scale. If we feel it desirable that students should be 
rigorously selected before being admitted, what about, then, 
their teachers ? How can bad teachers build up a good and 
vigoroue people ? How can a teacher who never knew a first 
division in his life help produ ce brilliant generations ? Not 
to speak of schoolmasters, there are now emerging 
even Inspectors of Schools, Principals and Professors wo 
never attained a fir st class in life. Are we not indeed hoping 
for miracles to come out of spectacular budgetary provisions 
alone and by setting up tin-roofs in the name of schools and 
colleges, indifferent as we are to the quality of human mate- 
rial on either side of a class-room table ? 


SOVIET EXAMPLE 


The whole system therfore sl:ould be thoroughly rid of 
all non-academic entanglements and made to work as inspired 
by some grand natiora ‘objective, if we may reasonably hope 
for regeneration of our nation in the foreseeable future 
through our educational institutions. Half-hearted tinkering 
is not going to deliver the goods. What education can achieve 
is amply demonstrated today in Soviet Russia. Hooliganis m 
was a marked feature amo ng Russian youth also in the 

decade following the October Revolution. But all that has 
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disappeared. Stalin cried out to the youth of his coun ry: 
“Study, Study, Study, to capture the Fortress of Science”. 
And the “‘Rules for School Children” issued by the Soviet 
Commissariat of education and rigorously followed all over 
Russia, have become famous the world over. At all levels of 
education there, marks and examinations have been converted 
into a powerful means of motivating the work of students, and 
not for obtaining hollow labels only, as in India. A Russian 
student is subjected to strict supervision at school, in the home 
and outside. According to the decree of September 6, 1931, 
‘the work of childrens’ self-government in the school’ was to be 
“directed chiefly towards the improvement of the quality of 
learning and the strengthening of school discipline’”’ and not 
for indiscipline and defiance of authorities as among students 
in India. Lenin had said, “We either overtake and surpas$ 
the advanced capitalist countries or we perish”. That was the 
great task entrusted to Soviet educational institutions. The 
whole world sees today how remarkably they have acquitted 


themselves. But, what about India’s schools and colleges ? 
What is their main task, and how are they mastering it ? 
( Illustrated Weekly April 23, 1961 ) 
Xx Xx Xx x x 
APPRECIATION 


“Dr. M. Mansinha, in his devastating criticism of 
education in India published in the Illustrated Weekly of 
India, of April 25, 1961, has spoken many home truths. 
Every conscientious lover of education will agree with him 
that the Third Division should be abolisned. I have only one€ 
slight amendment to suggest in this connection. I agree that 
there should only be First and Second Divisions, the second 
Division to be from 45 per cent. marks to 59 per cent marks; 
the first division to be from 60 per cent marks and upwards. 
But both at the secondary stage and the university stage, if in 
one single subject a student obtains 25 per cent. marks, with an 
aggregate of 45 or more per cent, such a studeut should not be 
ploughed”. x x x 

Farufue Goraktipuiri, the elebrated Urdu po>zt and 
well-known educationsit of U.P. in the Illustrated Weekly 
8th Ocr ober 1961. 
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NEw INDIA AND OUR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


India is one of those few countries in the world where 
the school and the schoolmaster, as inegral parts of the coun- 
try’s social structure, have been existing with amazing conti- 
nuity through over fifty centuries or more. It was in this ancient 
land that man first sought answers to eternal questions and 
only those who supplied the light in the enveloping intelle- 
ctual darkness were revered as teachers. The Indian terms 
Guru and Chela indicating deep personal relationship bet- 
ween the teacher and the pupil have therefore gone into all 
languages of the world. India had had a wide-spread pri- 
mary school system long before European countries had any- 
thing approaching that and her few seats of higher learning 
like Takshyasila and Nalanda once attracted students from 
all parts of Asia. It is surprising that with all that historic 
experience behind us, education is turning out to be a perple- 
xity to the leaders of our nation. The problem, on the very 
face of it, looks both menacing and paradoxial, because, 
while 80 p.c. of our population still remain illiterate, the few 
that go into and come out of the educational institutions, 
have to face the spectre of unemployment. What is the edu- 
cation worth that lands one in unemployment ? It must be 
categorically declared to be no education at all and should be 
shunned like a social evil instead of being patronised. 


THE IDEAL PATTERN 
The trouble, as in many other fields of our national exis- 
tence, so in educations also, is that, we, as a nation, have been 
Paper red at the 2nd session of the All India Primary 
Teachers’ Federation, Puri, on the 29th May; 1955. 
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running of Jate, only after the superficial & the sensational. While 
80p.c. of the masses remain illiterate it was senseless to waste enor- 
mous amounts on the crazy expansions of the so-called higher _ 
education to the extent of creating large armies of unemplo 
yed and unemployable misfits with only the labels to show” 
that they are graduates or matriculates. There is nothing in 
their behaviour, or mental or physical habits to distinguish 
them as educated from iilliterates while our own univer- 
sities declare vast majorities of these as third-rate : and we 
still go on spending enormous amounts of public funds just ‘to. 
turn out this vast army of third rate misfits in the name of ex- 
pansion of so-called higher education, while millions of our 
children go without any schooling at all. 

In ancient India , while facilities for primary edu- 
cation existed almost in every village , higher education was 
accessible only to the bright.few, after long and rigorous 
mental tests. Our ancients had no faith in mere labels and hall 
marks. They cared only for jhe substance of true scholarship. 
Scholars were few, but each one was a moving encyclo- 
peadia. On the other hand , the common man in villages and 
cities , after being initiated into a thorough graspyof the three- 
R’s., was able to carry on his day-to-day business and also 
could fill his leisure hours with the elevating joys of poetry 
and scriptures and by listening to the recitation of the epics 
and witnessing open-air mystery plays. believe, that until and 
unless our leaders decide-courageously to accept this ancient 
Indian pattern in planning our.. national education , schools 
and colleges will ever continue to be so many sources of evil 
even as they now are. The ill-educated or semi-educated is a 
far greatcr danger to society, particularly in high places, than 
the uneducated in the city streets or in the village fields. The 
danger is all the greater now, as it is this category that some- 
times dominates politics and occupics many posts of respon- 
sibility even in our educationals fields, the* two sectors of 
our national existence that ar« expected to rebuild the 
national life and create the newjznation of tomorrow on sound 


lines. 


THE NATURAL VS. THE HUMAN PROCESS. 


No school or {schoolmaster is worth anything unless 
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he or it creates the New Man. Few of even the schoolmasters 
realise that education is not the monopoly of man , that it is 
a process inherent in Nature and that there is plenty of evi- 
dence to prove that some animals take as much care as human 
parents to ‘educate’ their young ones to the vital needs of 
their respective species. Fundamentally, education is just the 
transmission of experience by the old to the new generation 
to keep the torch of life eternally alight. That process goes 
on all over Nature and even among savages. But the 
Nature’s process is slow, conservative and operative only to 
the extent of maintaining the status quo, so that the basic 
needs of Nature, like the propagation of the species might be 
fulfilled. Progressive leaders of human society in all the an- 
cient lands like India, Egypt, China and Greece saw through 
Nature’s own plan and rebelled against it even in those dim 
distant periods of history. They observed that man was not 
Nature; on the other hand, it was man’s birthright to either 
rule over or be above Nature. Man was not a mere animal. 
Status quo might be good enough for an animal but man 
wanted to become better and still better and be more and 
more powerful and more and more progressive. With that end 
in view, the human child had to be trained and initiated from 
his early years. In and into what ? In ‘knowledge,’—the great 
word that explains at once the difference between a man and 
an animal. The accumulated knowledge of past generations 
had to be passed on to each new generation to enable it to 
live well, free from the dangers from Nature and her ani- 
mals, and fulfil the higher functions as human beings. And the 
average parent being busy in household affairs, this specialis- 
ed task was entursted to a class of people called teachers. 
While farmers cultivated the fields, teachers were ex- 
pected to cultivate the minds of children and sow seeds of 
knowledge, so that like crops in fields ripening in good 
time into golden harvests, these human fields also would yield 
the precious harvest of good, honest, cultured, efficient perso- 
nalities so essentially needed to keep states and societies in 
proper human trim. That has been the one clear objective 


of schools and school-masters all the world over all through 
the history,—this creation of the New Man, as well as the new 
Society and the new nation. 
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THE NEW NATION 


And this need is all the greater now, in India, becaust 
she is just now a free country. We have ‘been politically free in 
just a superficial sense. The New Indian Nation, dreamed of by 
our great leaders who gave their lives in the long struggle 
for freedom is not yet born. That great task lies 
mainly with the primary school teacher of India. As he has 
to deal with the most impressionable years of the children of 
the nation, the responsibility of the primary school teacher 
is the greatest in creating the new man and the ne : nation. 
But the schoolmaster certainly cannot do this tremendous job 
single-handed. The parents, the schoolmaster, and the states- 
man,—these three must agree to work together like a co- 
‘ordinated team if we are expecting the new nation to be crea- 
ted out of our schools in a quickened process as it has happen- 
ned in Japan, Turkey and many Soviet States in central Asia 
within living memory. If we want the children to be better 
than their parents, then not only should the parents be edu- 
‘cated, but their homes also must be reorganised. And if the 
whole nation is to be recreated on new patterns then not only 
the families and homes but the entire environment of our 
millions of villages and towns have to be revolutionised. It is 
very difficult to reac up clean, honest personalities in filthy 
uncongenial atmosphere. It is here that the school master 
needs the enthusiastic co-operation of the statesman [or the 
facility of accomplishing the great common task of national 
reconstruction. 


SCHOOL AS THE CENTRE OF SOCIAL LIFE 


If a social revolution or the regeneration of the nation is 
really expected of our schools, then the schoolmaster should 
be treated as the fit instrumene® of that revolution. But, 
the man who is lower in social status than the Minister of 
Education’s peon is not going to deliver such desirable goods. 
Nor are matters going to improve by appointing unemployed 
untrained matriculates as primary school teachers as a means 
of solving the unemployment problem. All these half-hearted, 
short-sighted measures clearly prove that the concerned 
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authorities have no clear picture of our primary school non 


who should be entrusted with it. 
Ever since I was the first Adult Education officer of the 


State of Orissa, I have been preaching to make the village school 
the very centre of the social, economic: and the intellectual 
life of the village. The school master in a village shouldnot be 
merely a State or local Government employee working from: 
10 o’clock to 4 o’clock only. He must [ully ident{y himself with 
the life of the village. The ideas of improved agriculture. of 
common hygiene and sanitation and of administration should 
percolate into the village mind through the school. The 
school-building should- house the village library and be the 
forum of village discussions. That would immediately raise 
the status of the schoolteacher, functioning simultaneously 
among both the children and their parents and that, I am 
convinced, is the cheapest way of revolutionising our rural 
life. But the Government delights in creating new depart- 
ments so that our rural areas are now filled with a bewilder- 
ing variety of social workers and officers all with mutually 
over-lapping spheres of activities. They are all much more 
highly paid than the poor school master, who could have 


done all these jobs taken together in a much effective way and 
at infinitely less cost. 


SELECTION OF THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


The village school master need not be a man of talent. 
But it is absolutely necessary that in the little that he knows 
he must have a thorough grounding. He must be thoroughly 
honest in his job and must have enthusiasm for his work. It 
is not difficult to find out such men, provided the conditions 
of service were comparatively attractive. But the Government 
has not the courage to reak the vicious circle that it has 
itself created. The unattractive conditions and prospects scare 
away the personnel that is rea’ ly suitable and invite only those 
most of whom are no good for anything else. These misfits 
spoil the very foundation of generations of our citizens and 
thus the vicious circle continues. We have to remember that 
one bad teacher spoils at least 30 generations of students. A bad 
teacher is certainly a greater social evil than intoxicating drink. 
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The teacher should therefore be carefully selected and properly 
trained and must have been inspired to feel that he is doing a 
work of remendous national importance. Teachers, without 
necessary mental and spiritual equipment should not be per- 
mitted to remain in the department, if we really mean that 


we want a new Social order to be brought about, through 
our schoolmasters. 


PARALLEL AND RIVAL SYSTEMS 


In the meantime , however , the poor primary school- 
teacher’s nosition and status have been made still worse by 
the creation of a privileged caste among them,—the;caste of 
the Basic school teachers. It passes one’s understanding how 
a system that proclaims its raison-de-etre on its self-sufficiency 
through creative crafts, has to be made to stand on such 
artificial state-props as higher salaries and huge sums as 
recurring and non-recurring funds. If the system 
possessed any intrinsic merit, it should have expected 
its practitioners to demonstrate the truth of the theories they 
profess, without taking at least any recurring grant from the 
Government for their schools. On the other hand, whereas 
we have no money to impart mere literacy to 80 p.c. of our 
population , a Basic School supposed,: o raise its own funds 
out of crafts, is now costing g about four times more than an 
ordinary primary school. (The Minister for education , 
Orissa , stated in the Orissa Assembly on 25th March ’54 , 
that while a primary school costs Rs. 750/., the Basic school 
costs Rs. 2700/-.) It is high time the country were rid of this 


dangerous hypocrisy. 
I do not mean to say, however, that the so-called Basic 


system has no good points about it at all. There are ever so 
many good points in each system. Even the old-type 
Chatsalas had excellent points about them. That certainly 
does not mean that we shall have a multilineal education 
department to meet the good points of half a dozen types. 
The only sensible course is to integrate all the good points in 
one system and have it worked out in all schools of the State 
rather than run parallel systems making educational confusion 
worse confounded as matters really stand to-day in India. On 
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the other hand when our most urgent problem is expansion of 
literacy in a short period as scheduled in our Constitution, where 
was the logicality of costly experiments in mere methods that 
are likely to hamper the desired progress? And again, no 
educationist worth the name will be against experiments in 
education. But here we find a plan being artificially expan- 
ded all over the country even when it has not passed the 
stage of experimental test. 

Jf the Government really means business the 
entire primary educational structure should also 
be protected from the unimaginative and igno- 
rant handling of the primary schools by the ever 
changing local political furehres, so that the rural schoo! 
teacher will find himself in congenial elements, will have the 
vital sense of security and an atmosphere suitable for good 
work, being free from any sort of non-academic pressure, 
from any quarter. The Department also should see to it that 
their system does not get unwittingly discredited by letting 
the primary schools get over-burdened with multifarious. 
irrelevant activities to humour the changing masters. If the 
primary syllabus never forgot the main objective of the three 
R’s, and aimed at a thorough grounding of our children in 
those three most vital subjects, instead of letting ourselves be 
confused with crafts, histories, geographies, sciences etc. which 
could so easily be imparted later on, on the sound foundation 
of the three R’s, I believe the expansion of primary education 
in this country would not be so grave a problem as it is to-day 
and the inefficiency and under-standard of the average edu- 
cated man in our country, would not be there. 

THE SYLLABUS AND THE CHILD’S 

ENVIRONMENTAL LIFE 

If the syllabus were made lighter and concentrated 
only on thoroughness in the three R’s at the priniary stage, 1 
believe the primary schools could very well tinish their 
courses by making children attend only half the time now 
required. The primary schools might sit either in the morn- 


ing or in the afternoon leaving half-a-day to the boys and 
girls for intimate contacts with Nature or some light home- 


jobs. I tried this scheme with holidays for transplantation and 
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harvesting of paddy when I was Educational Advisor to the 
Eastern States Agency with excellent success in some of the 
ex-states. I believe this is an excellent compromise between 
the Basic and the orthodox systems and those in authority 
should try it in specific areas. Recently I read in a well- 
known American magazine about a [celebrated school which 
closes for 3 days in the week to enable the children to work in 
the camp so as to meet their food, tuition and other ex- 


penses. This certainly corroborates my humble experiment of 
yesterday. 


FREEDOM OF THE SCHOOL MASTER 


I would like also that not only schools should have their 
holidays, working seasons, working hours and the syllabi 
so modified as these may be in harmony with the needs of our 
national life and the requirements of life in general, but also 
that every school must have an individual character of its 
own. This individuality generally grows up around the per- 
sonality of a good teacher. As Inspector of Schools in most 
parts of the State of Orissa, I have come across such worthy 
teachers. But on the whole, the average teacher in our country 
has no elbow-room of his own. We draw up lis holidays and 
working days. We draw up his syllabus, his working hours 
and also select his text books. The last is about the worst 
fetters round the legs of a teacher. There is no justification 
for having the huge farce of selecting text books when our 
sense of decency is being outraged, year after year, by rotten 
books finding their way into the hands of millions of innocent 
school children under the seal and signature of the D. P. I. ’s 
of the States. The only fellows that benefit in this nefarious 


affair are the philistine publishers. 
There is no justification whatsoever to imp5)se text 


hooks on a teacher, at all, private or nztionalised. He must 
have the complete freedom to select his own books. A 
competent teacher can give excellent tra'ring to his students 
in the 3 R’s. cven without any text book at all. Our exami- 
nation is defective, or for the matter cf that our whole sys- 
tem, because it is senselessly based on only text books. That 
alone leads to the all-pervasive evil of crn ming in our whole 
system. If the examinations were on subjects according to- 
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the graded levels of the carefully drawn-up syllabus, and not 
.on the text books, and if the teachers were given the com- 
pletest freedom to choose or not to choose the text books, I 
believe, the entire character of our schools would be changed 
in a few years’ time and schools in our country would cer 
tainly start developing individualism of their own. 


In either a police state or a welfare state, the first 
‘obligation of the state towards the common man is a good 
efficient school for his children not far from his home. The 
school will build the mation according as the statesmen 
desire. Two thousand years ago, in the little Greek state of 
Sparta, each child, male or femalc, was taken away from 
home and put in boys’ and girls’ barracks, the boy to be 
reared up as a soldier and the girl, a mother of soldiers. In 
most advanced countries of the present day, that appears to 
be the ideal, more or less, for the national system of education 
for each State, each child born being supposed to belong to the 
state and it is the obligation of the State to see to it that he or 
she grows up in excellent health to ultimately becomeeither a 
producer, or a protector of the State or a giver of light to the 
State or mother of heroes, as the case ; may be. We, too in 
India, have to plan our education as the Spartanas did 
2000 years ago and as modern nations do even now under 


our very eyes.. 

We, therefore, must be very clear about our object- 
ives with regard to our primary schools. Let our statesmen 
say categorically what they expect the primary school teach- 
ers to do with our children. The new nation must fit in with 
the developments the statesmen have in view. It is for our 
ministers to say if Hirakud Dam and Basic School or the 
atomic power for peace and the spinning wheel will help each 
other and whether our primary schools should be geared to these 
objectives. In the meantime 1 would appeal to my brothers in 
trade in the primary schools, to do their duties by the nation 
with a clear conscience. With a view to creating the new 
Indian nation, I shall present two facts before them to be 
borne in mind in their day-to-day lives. ‘This might make the 
picture of what we want a little clearer. 
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OUR SCHOOL AND OUR NATIONAL DEFECTS 


You all know that there are some German and Ameri- 
:an Engineers working at Hirakud. I am told by my friends 
there, that these people coming from cold lands, work with- 
out rest in the terrific heat of Sambalpur summer on the 
stony bed of the Mahanadi from 6 A.M. to8 P.M. They 
never leave their posts du ring that long period. And no Indi- 
an Engineer or Overseer has been able to work as hard as 
these foreigners. Here is a problem of the most vital and 
urgent importance for New India to be tackled co-operatively 
by both the school master and the statesman. The new Indian 
citizen must be as efficient and as hard-working as his oppo- 
site number from any country in the world. If our Doctors 
Engineers, Mechanics, Peasants and even school masters are 
not upto the mark, if we are lazy, ease-loving, shirking hard 
labour, let us investigate thoroughly the causes and let the 
State mobilise all her resources simultaneously in our million 
homes and schools so that no matter where we stand now, the 
new Indian nation of to-morrow will have no reason to be 
ashamed of being Indian vis-a-vis others and for that 


it might one day look back to the primary schools with 
gratitude. 


OUR CULTURE SHOULD BE REFLECTED IN 
OUR SCHOOLS 


The other fact that I want to bring home to the 
authorities is a vigilant attitude for preserving the best of our 
hoary culture in the national system of education. The pro- 
ducts out of schools of each State must bear the indelible 
impress of that State’s culture. Otherwise that should not be 
called a national system of education in any sense. In their 
mad pursuit of mere diploma-distribution, mistaking it to be 
‘education’, our Indian schools have failed miserably here as 
in many other respects. That Indians were never known to 
speak untruth we know only from Megasthenes’ Indian re- 
cords. The so-called average educated Indian to-day is 
notorious not only for inefficiency and parasitic habits, but 
also for dishonesty in many forms. The modern educated girl 
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coming out of our girls’ schools, emaciated in body and mind, 
is no longer the living epic heroine as she is expected to be in 
the perspective of our ancient culture. The traditional rela- 
tionship between Guru and Sishya is now a myth. Can’t we 
expect our schools to bring about a renaissance in our culture, 
so that, in the New India to be born out of them, the edu- 
cated men and women should be models of Indian culture as 
they used to be in ancient India ? If an educated man is not 
a better man, then schools must be closed down. Rousseau 
said that the educated man should work like a peasant, but 
think like a philosopher. Well, that is the Indian ideal best ex- 
p essed. And our authorities should plan our schools for the 
New India with that ideal in view. Plato said that to train 
one to hate what should be hated and to love what should be 
loved from the beginning to the end, is the proper education. 
Let that be the aim of our schools also. 


ONE SINGLE SYSTEM 


But the national system must be one single universal 
system meant for the children of every citizen, rich and poor, 
high and low. There should not be half a dozen systems as in 
India now, such as tols, chatsalas, basic schools, primary 
schools, ashram schools and public schools, ineant for different 
types and castes. To build up one united nation we must 
have one single system meeting the needs of all, rich and 
poor, high and low. It should be our endeavour to muke 
that one public and national system thoroughly efficient so that 
there will be no room for anybody to send his children to 
special schools in preference to those meant for the nation 
at large. It is really most unforivunate that some of the 
D. P. Is in India who are supposed to make the common 
man’s schools good and efficient, surreptitiously send their 
own children to European schools. What fool will expect a 
revolution out of our schools under such hypocritical and 
half-hearted management ? Creation of higher and lower 
castes among the primary school teachers with the introduc- 
tion of the Basic system in the States is a measure also that 
is suicidal to the esprit-de-core and to the morale and 
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patriotic spirit of the average primary school teacher. 


DOUBLE STANDARDS? 


Plato was the first dreamer in Europe to dream of an 
idealistic Society and State through PLANNED EDUCATION. His 
famous book The Republic is not really a book on politics as the 
name suggests, but is really a treatise on planned education, 
the first of its kind in human history. It has had tremen- 
dous influence on the educational thought of European 
nations down to modern times, Plato being a thoroughbred 
aristocrat, did not much care for the common man. He 
aimed at creating the ideal rulers and ideal defenders of the 
State. He felt, perhaps, if the statesmen and the army-leaders 
remained cultured, efficient and uncorrupt, all else ‘mattered 
little. We must admit that the great thinker was not much 
wrong that way. Our own great poets and seers felt also on same 
lines. That is why they concentrated on the meticulous 
education of the king and the Brahmin, the one, the protector 
of the soul and the other the protector of the body politic of 
the nation. So long these two remained truly wise, dutiful, 
righteous and efficient, there was little else to bother about 
in the affairs of a State. I would like that in the free India 
of today, the same ideals should be honoured and cultivated by 
those in whose hands destiny places the fate of this great and 
ancient nation. They must remember that because of their 
position, their responsibility is the highest and the heaviest 
in the land. They should be examples to all of us com- 
mon folk. If the high ideals and great objectives of education 
that we all talk of, do not apply to some favoured and privie 
leged few among us, then the New Nation and the New 
Man is not going to be born. People should come to occupy 
high positions under the same rigourous intellectual and 
moral tests applicable to every one in the State. If misfits 
are allowed to sit on thrones, through the ballotbox it will be 
futile to blame the school master that he is not producing 
ideal citizens. On the other hand, it might be the school 
master’s job only to sing the praises of the misfits in power. 
‘There will be no urgency then for the New man, to emerge. 
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‘The school master will only look forward to his salary at the 
end of the month and we shall have to look elsewhere for the 
social revolution. 


SUMMING UP 


As a teacher and Head master in High Schools, as 
Educational Adviser in the Ex-states of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, as Inspector of schools of -both North and South 
Orissa, and as he first Adult Education Officer of this State, I 
have had close and tong touch with the primary and secondary 
schools and their problems. The sum total of my impressions of 
this part of my career is that the poor school master is more 
sinned against than sinning. And the sinners are the State 
Govt., the Inspectors, the D. P. I. and the authorities of the 
local bodies. So, if reforms are needed at the bottom, let us have 
the courage to admit also that these are no less needed at top 
levels. As an Inspecting Officer I came across such able and fine 
Head pandits and Asst. pandits, that to raise the prestige of 
the primary school masters in the eyes of the public, T wanted 
to publish in book form a collection of biographies of some of 
these outstanding builders of the nation who have spent their 
whole lives in unknown villages in the continuous service of 
the people. The compilation of this dream book of mine may 
as well be taken up by the Federation, containing lives of 
ideal village school masters not only of this State but of all 
other States in India. I do hope, that will go a long way in 
inspiring their fellow teachers in the great national task entrus- 
ted to them. In the meantime, Government and the Depart- 
ment should do all that is logically necessary to make our 
primary schools fulfill their tasks to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. That is what I have been talking of, so far, and 
nothing else, which may be summed up as follows:— 

l. The national system of primary education should 
be one single unified system. Rival and parallel systems will 
only lead to confusion. 

2. The Different castes among primary school 
teachers should be abolished forthwith. The morale of milli- 
ons of primary school teachers, all over India, is being seriously 
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affected by Government showing undue preference to the 
teachers in the Basic system. 


3. The Government should unambiguously declare 
what exactly they expect out of the primary schools. At 
present there is utter confusion. 

4. If the Government wants the social revolution to 
come out of our schools the school master should be reverent- 
ially treated as the sole instrument of that revolution. He 
should be carefully selected , properly trained and adequately 
financed. The misfits should be ruthlessly driven out. 


5. The primary school , both in rural areas and in 
towns, should be the centres of social life of their respective 
areas. The fschool and the school Master should be integral 
parts of the social , economic and religious life of the parents 
of their pupils. That alone is likely to raise the prestige of 
the school and the school master in the eyes of society. 


6. The holidays, working days, working hours and the 
syllabus of the primary schools should be readjusted so as to 
give the children a thorough grounding in the 3-R’s and leave 
them enough time to play or work at home which are most 
needed for their physical and mental growth. ‘This, I feel , 
will be a fine compromise between the old primary school 
and the essentials of the Basic system. 


7. Each school must have an individual growth of its 
own. For this, the school master may have the freedom to 
select his own text books and to plan his own curriculum , 
provided, however, that he conforms to the requirements of a 
Government Examination, which should be not on text 
books , that encourages cramming , but on ‘subjects’ as in- 
dicated in the syllabi. This will compel teachers and 
students to have thorough grounding in all that they learn. 

8. The nationat schools should try to correct our 
national defects. This character-training should start with 
the primary schools. 

9. The national schools should also reflect the best of 
our national culture. Otherwise, it will not be a national 
system. 
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Ladies and gentlemen , I may be excused for being a 
bore to you all, with all these rambling observations of mine 
for such a long time. I now take leave of you with this fine 
Chinese proverb:—“If you are planning for a year, plant 
paddy , if you are planning for a generation, plant trees, if 
you are planning for a century plant men”. 

I hope , you, my friends, the primary school teachers 
from all parts of India , will go back from this conference to 
plant men for our dear Republic in your primary schools. 
That is the best harvest that this earth produces anywhere, 
in any country and you are the proud producers of that 
great human harvest : 


GOKHALE’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


LITERACY Vs. EDUCATION 


Every educated Indian knows that Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, India’s great political leader, was a schoolmaster to 
start with, though a brilliant one at that. But that is not very 
unusual for a generally brilliant Chitpaban Brahmin. What 
really distinguishes Gokhale in the whole galaxy of our nation- 
al leaders of the last half-century, not excluding Pandit 
Malaviya and Gandhiji, is that it was he alone who had the 
clearest vision of rebuilding India on the broad base of univer- 
sal ‘literacy’ with glorious top of high-average, “Education”. 
A great deal of blundering is committed in India today and 
enormous amounts of public funds are just squandered away 
because of lack of such clear objectives as Gokhale had half a 
century ago. As a result, education in India creates 
more problems for the nation that it solves. Brilliant 
Gokhale knew fully well the significant difference bet- 
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ween ‘literacy’ and ‘education’ and knew also how much 
to emphasise on which. As things stand today, we neither can 
accomplish universal ‘literacy’ on the one hand, mor provide 
worthwhile ‘education’ to even the significant fraction of our 
people that do attend schools or colleges. Even the so-called 
HIGHER EDUCATION in this country today is, in the majority of 
cases, no more than mere literacy. I 


GREAT GOKHALE WANTED LITERACY FOR THE MASS AND 
HIGH QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ONLY THE REALLY BRAINY AMONG 
THE PEOPLE. This is as things should be. Starting of Universities 
in every village for distribution of cheap diplomas and having 
annual tamashas of Convocations, may be clever politics but 
cannot be good ‘education’ by any stretch of imagination. And 
it is again undoubtedly those who unhasitatingly help spread 
this type of wasteful and absurd higher education, who baulk 
also the spread of literacy among masses by raising the bogeys 
of trained teachers and doors and windows of specific lengths 
and a medley of methods for just teaching the alphabets to the 
infants. Will these muddle-headed thinkers listen to the clear 
and pointed words of great Gokhale spoken fifty years back 
and act accordingly ? 

Said, he, in the then Imperial Council, in one of his 
several speeches over his own bill, for introducing universal and 
compulsory primary education in India:- 


“For purposes of giving the most elem entary education, 
for imparting a knowledge .of 3 R’s., Ithink even untrained 
teachers are not as useless as they are depicted. Most of the 
Indian members in this council received their primary educa- 
tion under untrained teachers. How did we receive our pri- 
mary educaton ? I remember how I did it. We used to squat 
on the floor with a wooden board in front of us, covered with 
red powder and a piece of stick to write letters with. Well, we 
have done fairly well in life. after all, though we received our 
primary education in that way under untrined teachers. It isa 
question of rem.oving illiteracy, first of all. For God’ sake do not 
wait for your trained teachers and for your decent school 
houses, till you take up the question of removing illiteracy from 
this land, in hand. That is really the whole of my contention”. 
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He speaks again in another speech of his during the 
discussions on this billi- “Now, the primary purpose being to 
banish illiteracy, teachers who could teach a simple curriculum 
of 3 R’s. and houses hired or voluntarilly placed by owners at 
the disposal of school authorities must do for the present. In 
Japan when they began compulsion, they held classes on the 
verandahs or private houses. I think what was not beneath the 
dignty of Japan need not be beneath the dignity of this 
country.” 


HOLLOW PRETENTIONS OF THE BASIC 


The way great Gokhale points above is how little medieval 
Japan became a world-power in a few decades. But we Indians, 
while we complain of lack of resources for providing to our 
masses just the simplest means of acquiring a knowldge of 
letters, could squander, all the same, untold millions on the so- 
called Basic Schools which have turned out not only seven 
times more expensive than ordinary primary schools but also 
as many times less efficient, in spite of the hyperbolic claims of 
their protagonists that they were to end all the age-old ills of 
this historic land, economic, hygienic, industrial, political and 
spiritual. Compared to such value, misleading hypocritical and 
utopian claims, how nobly stand out the humble claims of 
great Gokhale for his pioneering bill. Says he,—*‘My lord, 1 have 
done. No one is so simple as to imagine that a system of uni- 
versal education will neccssarily mean an end to all our ills, or 
that it willl open to us a new heaven and a new earth. Men and 
women will still continue to struggle with their imperfections, 
and life will still be a scene of injustice and suffering, of selfish- 
ness and strife. Poverty will not be banished because illiteracy 
has been removed and the need for patriotic and philanphropic 
work will not be the less. But with the diffusion of universal 
education, the mass of our country-men will have better 
chances in life. With universal education there will be hope 
for better success for all efforts, official and non-official, for the 
ameliaration of our people.—‘heir social progress, their 
moral improvement, their economic well-being. I think, My 
Lord, with universal education, the mass of our people will be 
better able to take care of themselves.”. 
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THE BRITISH SUPPORTED BUT INDIANS DID NOT 


Gokhale’s elementary education bill was defeated in 
the then Imperial Council not due so much, as we have 
generally been given to understand, to the opposition of the 
British rulers, as to lack of a united front on the part of all 
the Indian members and the shortsighted opposition of a good 
few of them on flimsy grounds. Many English members did 
speak in support of Gokhale’s bill. And it may surpfise many 
in India that Qwaide Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah not only 
supported Gokhale’s Bill wholeheartedly but hurled vehement 
attacks on the British Government, for their lukeworm attitude 
to such a vital matter. 


Anticipating the failure of all his efforts even before his 
great bill was put to the vote,Gokhale spoke pathetic words in the 


peroration of one of his speeches towards the end of the deba- 
tes, that ring accross these fifty years with such undiminished 


vitality as to read as though they were spoken only yesterday 
by one of our living elder statesmen, with remarkable appli- 
cability to contem porary conditions. Says he— 


“My Lord, I know that my bill will be thrown out 
before the day closes. 1 make no complaint. I shall not 
even feel depressed. I know too well the story of the prelimi- 
nary efforts that were required even in England before the 
Act of 1870 was passed, either to complain or feel depressed. 
Moreover, I have always felt and I have often said that we of 
the present generation in India can only hope to serve our 
country well, by our failures. The men and women who will 
be privileged to serve her by their success, will come later. 
But my Lord, whatever fate awaits our labours, one thing 
is clear. We shall he entitled to feel that we have done our 
duty and where the call of duty is clear it is better even to 
Jabour and fail than not to labour at all”. 


RUSSIA Vs. INDIA 


During the debates on this bill Cokhale made many 
interesting comparisions of conditions in India with those in 
other lands in contemporaneous times, In the context of the 
most tell-tale differences between our respective countries 
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to-day, Gokhale’s comparision of conditions between India and 
Russia of those days ‘appears both fascinating and provoca- 
tive, Says he— 


“Now, I turn to Russia. The/educational problem in 
Russia is in many ways similar to that in this country. The 
Government has not been able to do in Russia anything like 
what other Governments in the West have done in their 
countries. Even so, during the 25 years of which I am skeak- 
ing the number of schools has risen to 90,000 from 28,000. 
In 1880, according to population that time, about 1.2 percent 
of the whole population was at school. Curiously enough 
that was precisely the proportion in India at that time. In 
1906-7 however, the proportion had gone up in Russia to 
about 4.5 percent of the population as against 1.9 in India.” 


That was Russia in the beginning of this century, an 
examplar of backwardness not unlike India. How far has the 
same Russia left India behind in the race of progress ? And 
why ? Throwing all the blame at the door of British rulers 
may never be taken as more than mere political propaganda 
and a stupid and suicidal habit at that. 


HIGH STANDARDS 


If Gokhale wanted education in India to be broad- 
based on universal mass literacy as described above, he at the 
same time, was keen on maintenance of the highest standard 
at the higher levels. Not satisfied with the education that 
was available even in Govt. Colleges of his times, he felt no 
hesitation in suggesting (in another speech in the Imperial 
Council ) “to bring out from England the best men available 
for this work. I would place (said he) them on the same 
Jevel with members of the Civil Services, as regards pay and 
promotion. Ifthe Government will bring out only the best 
men available, — men who. know how to combine sympathy 
with authority and who for their learning and character will 
continue to be looked up to by their pupils all their life— 
there will, in a few years, be marked change.” 

We all know that Gokhale himself was such a teacher; 
in fact, a teacher par excellence, a professor made to order, 
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teaching with equal brilliancy, such constitutionally divergent 
subjects as English literature and Mathematics and Political 
economy. And that too on a pittance of Rs. 70 P. M. Com- 
pare that to present day conditions in India with mushroom 
colleges in every village manned by half-backed lecturers 
and teeming with empty-pated third divisioners who, while 
they cannot follow the lectures, have pinned all their hopes 
in life on pieces of paper called diplomas to be obtained by 
any means, fair or foul. No wonder that student indiscipline 
has become a national problem for us. A nation that dis- 
honours real knowledge and learning and puts a premium on 
only cheap hall -marks, is bound to suffer. And no amount of 
foreign aids can save that people. 

For raising the average standard ( which, if it was 
bad in his time, is now the most deplorable in Post-Inde- 
pendence India ) in the average Indian’s education as well as 
charecter, Gokhale did not mince matters at all and spoke 
out his convictions in the clearest terms. He says in his 
address on “Students and Politics” as follows, that look like 
home thrusts at our present day conditions. 

“A democratic form of Government must depend 
upon the average strength in character and capacity of our 
people, taken as a whole, for it is on our average strength 
that the weight of the edifice of self-government will have to 
rest. And here it must be regretfully admitted that our 
average today is far below the English average. The most 
important work before us therefore now is to endeavour to 
raise the average as the French and Dutch averages do.” 
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OUTLINE OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION FOR INDIA 


WHAT EXACTLY IT MEANS? 


(a) The Republic of India or any National State for 
that matter, should run not merely an Educational system, but 
A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION , in keeping with the Natio- 
nal character , with necessary adjustments to modern needs. 


(b) A National system of Education should aim at 
PRESERVATION , through successive generations , those prec- 
ious values which have made that nation unique among all 
nations , keeping it healthy in body and spirit, and have 
helped produce great creative works in that nation , express- 
ing those peculiar fragrances and colours of that Nation-per 
sonality , which are particularly admired by other nations. 

(c) A National system of Education should aim at , 


on the other hand , ERADICATION of those National defects and 
deficiencies which have brought shame and suffering for that 
nation. 

Without these twin basic objectives, no system of 
Education could be called even a system of education , not to 
speak of being a National system of Education. 

Indeed Education, even for Individuals in any Nation- 
State., is no more than fulfilment of these two main objectives, 
i.e. developing and preserving the good points in ancestral 
and family heritage and eliminating drawbacks in them , if 
any , that tended to land the family and Society in unwanted 
situations. 

(d) The peculiarly Indian virtues that should be 
most carefully preserved in the Indian system of Education 
through each Educational institution of the Republic of India, 
are the Socio-spiritual qualities such as the following:— 

i] Deep faith in Dharma (Righteousness). 
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iil) Tolerance towards other Dharmas and towards differ- 
ences in other individuals. 

iii) Faith in a God who is no more than a bundle of 
inexorable Laws, as taught both by the Vedanta and 
Budhism and no worship of idols with noisy primi- 
tive Tamashas and Cinema-songs through Loudspea- 


kers, which seriously damages the nation’s self- 
confidence. 


iv) Respect for learning and those who disseminate it i.e. 

Teachers. 

v) Age-old Indian ideal of plain , clean living (Brahma- 
charya) and high thinking. 

(e) The defects in the average Indian Character that 
the Indian system of Education should try to stamp out most 
drastically arc— 

i] Hatred or dislike of physical labour and lukewarm 
attitude towards developing physical vigour and beauty. 


iit) Uncfean habits and indifference to aesthetics in 
the environs. 


ili) Anti-Social habits without any consideration for 
others or neighbours. 

iv) Noisy habits , such as loud-skeaking and blaring 
out loudspeakers from house-tops caring little tor what 
nuisance it is to neighbours. 

v) Lack of Community-Consciousness and conse- 
quently of community-cleanliness and Community-considera- 
tions. 

vi) Lack of faith in improving Social Conditions 
through the co-operative labour of all. 

vii) Parochial patriotism and cold attitudes towards 
the Republic as a whole. 

viii) Caste-consciousness. 

ix) The widespread post-independence spirit of Indi- 
scipline and an almost universal tendency to cheat the 
National laws. 


Drastic measures must be taken at all stages of State 
Education for eradication of these National defects so that a 
new nation might arise in place of the old , in about a decade, 
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that perhaps cannot believe many of the present day prac- 
tices , as we now cannot believe the existence of Sati or the 
sufferings of widows in our Society 100 years ago. 


II “ 
EDUCATION FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


(a) The Social aspect of Education, such as the 
preservation of national virtues and eradication of national 
defects should be part and parcel of education of every boy 
and girl and at every stage of Education. In fact that will be 
the main plank of our Education for every young citizen of 
India, plus , of course , the knowledge of the three R’s. 

(b) The test of our Educational system shall lie in the 
individual expression of the positive and negative objectives 
as adumbrated above. The Departmental authorities as 
well as teachers should be particularly vigilant on this 
aspect so that Education is not blasphemed as it happens all 
around to-day in India, being reduced to the cheap distribu- 
tion of ‘passes’ or certificates. Our system, on the other 
hand, should be objectively demonstrated in the demeanour, 
approach and personality of every matriculate or graduate 


we turn out. 
(c) The standard of proficiency in all aspects of 


Education, physical or mental, must be kept very high, at 
all stages, right from primary upwards, minimum considera- 
tion being 30 p.c. marks in individual subjects and 70 p.c. 
marks in the total. The craze for and mechanical faith in 
certificates without representating knowledge or prepartion, 
must go lock, stock and barrel. 

(d) And while issuing certificates the social aspect 
of Education, including physical build and vigour, should 
be given as high considerations as the mental factors. Our 
Educational planners and teachers should never lose sight of 
the vital fact that we are at the task of building up a modern, 
efficent Nation. Heaps of worthless matriculates and gradua- 
tes that are thrown on the Nation every year, do not wait for 
planners or Commissions and are no more than mere human 
rubbish. What can be said of an Educational system also 
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that weakens the race and increases the number of misfits 
in the Nation ? 

(e) Our republic needs 80 p.c. of her people for 
productive labours such as agriculture and crafts. With low 
educational standards with which we are satisfied and the 
easy way certificates are obtained, thousands who ought to be 
at the plough or the smithy are now in Schools and Colleges 
debasing education everywhere and creating serious problems, 
whereas the countryside is bereft of adequate labour, in spite 
of enormous population-explosion year after year. More than 
fifty per cent of students in Colleges are not only uninterested 
in their studies but are also incapable of following the lectures. 
The High Schools are no exception in this respect. A citizen 
might have the constitutional right to literacy at State cost. 
But nobody can claim entrance to High Schools and Colleges 
as a matter of right. The mediocrity with just the thin veneer 
of higher education, remains a demoralising factor wherever 
placed. Some of these even become Lectureres and even 
Professors and not only thus spoil generations of students but 
spread corruption through canvassing and groupism without 
which they cannot thrive. The mushroom schools and colleges 
to satisfy parochial pride, is a fertile mother of these evils. 
This has to be drastically remedied and this can be best 
accomplished by a drastic process of elimination from primary 
upward, only THE VERY BRIGHT bzing allowed to come 
up the higher rungs, liberal provision having been made for 
those in whom latent talents develope late in life. 


III 
THE TEACHER 


(2) Teachers’ training should be much more thorough 
than at present. The Teachers’ diplomas should be available 
only after the trainee has worked, after no less than two years’ 
training, under a well-known headmaster for a minimum 


period of two years and obtained satisfactory remakrs on his 
work. 


(b) And the teacher (or the Headmaster) should be 
allowed much more freedom in his field of action than Conce- 
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ded to them at present. They should be free to charge fees 
that they feel necessary, to select the books they need to tcach 
and the way they feel it to be the best to impart education 
and test the students. 


(c) Each School should be encouraged to try ever 
fresh experiments in the various aspects of Education to 
improve teaching, behaviour of students or to get parental 
or Social Co-operation. The presidential awards should be 
based mainly on such original initiatives. 

(d) The Headmaster (or Principal) and the staff should 
be fully and solely responsible for discipline of students under 
them. No outsider, no matter however highplaced or influential 
in local or State politics, should be permitted to interfere in the 
staff’s decisions for the ternal management of the institution 
or punishment of students under their charge. 

(e) Interference of politicians and impact of party 
politics in schools and Col!eges, after independence, has made 
the position of teachers, Headmasters and Principals not only 
extremely embarrassing but also pitiable and thoroughly 
demoralising. A pupil with a right to appeal to the minister or 
the local M.L.A. against his teacher or Headmaster is a highly 
undesirable practice. Student-leaders having easier access to 
the Chief Minister than even Principals of Colleges and both 
treated as equals by the leaders of a so-called Welfare-State, 
puts the very axis at the roots of discipline. If there is wide- 
spread Student Indiscipline in the country to-day, thc most 
uncalled for and undesirable interference of politicians in the 
department of Education is solely responsible forit. ‘The 
Department of Education, like the Police or Forestry should be 
jeft to correct itself. The so-called peoples’ representatives have 
no reason to think themselves wiser than their former teachers, 
as soon as they come to powcr. 

IF THIS IS NOT RUTHLESSLY STOPPED, THEN ALL ATTEMPTS 
AT EDUCATIONAL REFORMS SHALL STAND AS A MERE WASTEFUL 


SHOW. 
(f) And the TEACHER-POLITICGIAN should be as ruthlessly 


tracked down and expelled, as the interfering politician should 


be esisted. 
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(g) The inspecting staff should conduct, while visiting 
Schools, secret voting by students and members of managing 
bodies, with respeat to members of staff and even Headmasters, 
to eliminate the inefficient, the unworthy and the unwanted 
from the Institutions concerned. This may be tried by the 
D.P.IL.s and Vice-Chancellors with regard to College Staffs. 

(h) The teachers from Primary Schools upwards should 
be treated as a privileged class in society, with (i) free 
education of their own children and of those of dependants, if 
necessary, (ii) free medical service, (iii) Insurance and 
Provident Fund benefits at concessional rates and (iv) old-age 


pension. 
But at the same time; their emoluments and promotions 


shall always be kept related to their achievements as teachers. 
Teaching cannot be the ready and easy shelter of misfits of 
society. No society or government should treat also misfits: 
as privileged people just because they can adopt Trade Union 
tactics. This present-day tendency in teachers in our country 
should be ruthlessly suppressed. Ifthe schoolmaster has lost 
the age-old respect in our country, itis entirely due to the 
bad, undesirable and inefficient teachers who now form the 
vast majority in that honourable class. This must go. 


IV 
THE SYLLABUS 


(a) The fragmented character of the Indian Educa- 


tional syllabi should go at once. 
(b) THE SO-CALLED PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND COLLEGE 


EDUCATION MUST BE TAKEN AS ONE WHOLE, INDIVISIBLE UNIT AND 
PLANNED ACCORDINGLY ON A RATIONAL BASIS OF PROGRESSIVE 
ELIMINATION AS WELL AS UPWARD GRADATION. 

- (c) The syllabus should be prepared with the utility of 
the enti; ef ladder of education, as well as of each of its rungs for 


the Nation and Society, in view. 
(d) The whole syllabus should be so gradually planned 


that nowhere should there be mere repetitions of old or impo- 
sition of any new but unnecessary stuff, as it happens at 
present, wasting precious time of young people and greating 
the pernicious mental-holiday habits, in them. 
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(e) The syllabus must not aim at trying the impossible 
by wanting to drive all human knowledge into immature or 
incapable minds. The syllabus should take it for granted that 
the human animal is a learning creature by nature, like many 
other animals. He learns really, much more through his 
eyes, ears, his own thinking-process and his own experiences 
outside school, than from books and in classerooms. [t is tney 
who, inspite of Degrees and Diplomas, do not use their eyes, 
ears and intellect to the full, that fail, in life. Those wuao do, 
succeed, even without any formal education. The syllabus 
sould try to drive this vital factor in the process of acquisition 
of knowledge into the minds of young folk, rather than force 
them to parrotise large masses of unwanted or unliked infor- 
mation, only to be gladly forgotten immediately after Exami- 
nation. 


{f) In other. words, the syllabus should be simple, 
direct, graded and fundamental, rather than hodgepodgy and 
over-burdened, leaving few opportunities for teachers for 
initiatives of their own and freedom for experiments and ex- 
pectiug young folk to depend more on self-labour and uses of 
their senses than on cramming of Text Books or Note-Books, 
without the joy of knowledge. 


V 
LANGUAGES 


(a) In keeping with the preservation of National culture 
as the first fundamental of a National system of Education, 
SANSKRIT AS A LANGUAGE Should be compulsory for every Indian 
boy or girl irrespective of religions. Those non-Hindus who are 
supposed to be sincere in their claim to be Indians should not 
object to picking up a great language, knowledge of‘ which 
alone will make acquaintance with Iadian Culture, 
possible. Sansi rit alone is Indian Culture. That is why the 
great Moslem scholar Alberuni learnt Sanskrit. Neither 
Alberuni, nor Dr. Saidulla of Dacca University, ceased to be 
Moslems even as Max Mullers and Macdonells did not cease 
to be Christians, for learning Sanskrit. And Binova Bhave has 
not ceased to be a Hindu either, by being a scholar in Arabic or 
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even by reciting the Koran everyday. A Basic Sanskrit can 
easily bc devised for quick and easy learning. Hindu boys and 
girls should, on the otherhand, absorb a lot of Urdu, while lear- 
uing Hindi. In Non-Hindi areas, Hindi or Hindusthani may be 
compulsory for the first two years of Secondary schools and 
Sanskrit in the last two or three years, its acquisition being all 
the easier for being based on the knowledge of the M.lL.Ls; 
which are largely Sanskritic in texture. English should not 
start before students have had a workable mastery of mothere- 
tongues i.e. not before standard seven, when, with a good 
mastery of the mother tongues, learning of English or any 
other foreign language, shall be comparatively easy. 


(b) All languages, including mother tongues and Sans- 
krit, should be taught on modern language-training lines with 
the help of lingua-phone records. 


VI 
EXAMINATIONS 


(a) Examination should cease to be a mass-event, giving 
rise tg many problems. Examination is fundamentally an individu- 
al process. It is a wrong way of looking at our national affairs 
to discuss only the number of candidates thatare said to pass an 
Examination. It has no inherent significance. It can be mani- 
pulated either way. The only rational way is to see, what 
qualities are manifest in X, Y and Z that passed or why A,B,C, 
failed and bring in the necessary reforms, accordingly. 

Examinations must not be held on particular fixed days 
in c. year, compelling thousands to run tor it, irrespective cf 
the candidates’ preparations or moods. It may be held, on the 
other hand, on any working day, in the session depending upon 
the number of examinees that apply to get themselves examin- 
ed, when they are satisfied with their preparations. Examina= 
tion should be taken in parts, each independent of the other., 
only the total being taken into consideration betore the certie 
ficate is issued or pass declared. 

(b) Exacting standards should be observed with 
regard to the correctness of the mediim-language used at the 
Examination, as the mastery of languages is the greatest single 
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sign of an Educated Man. In recent years, standards of langua- 
ges in our Schools and Colleges have shamefully deteriorated. 
I have seen an M. A. in History who could not write two 
consecutive sentences correctly and I have known lecturers 
with First Class Science Degrees write ‘sits’ for ‘seats’ and 
‘live’ for ‘leave’. Spoken language of many lectuerers and 
teachers is shame to our system. The vicious circle has to be 
broken at once and most sternly. 


VII 
THE DEPARTMENT 


(a) In my humble opinion the entire Educational 
Structure from the Primary up to the University should be free 
of Governmental control or interference. ‘This has to be 
accepted, if we are sincere in our faith in Democracy which 
we proclaim to have been accepted as our National way of 
life. Democracy and Govt.-controlled Education are self. 
contradictory. State-Control of Education is the way of 
Fascists and Communists. 

It is not ministers or M.L.A.s or M.P.s. who create 
or keep alive the values of life in a Nation. This vital 
function belongs to Schools, Colleges and Universities. To 
the great misfortune of India, the opposite is the picture in 
Post-independence India. Now, Teachers, Professors and 
even Vice-Chancellors have fo look up to Chief ministers and 
ministers‘ of Education for decisions. This has to go, if we 
believe in VALUES OF LIFE, rather than in personal benefits out 


of ministers’ pleasure. 
The Caste-distinction between Govt. and non-Govt. 


Schools and Colleges which are a legacy from a foreign Govt., 
should: also go. All should be under autonomous bodies, 
having similar functions and privileges, the colleges under 
Universities, the Schools under respective Boards’, all linked 
up at the top in a State Education Council. (see below). 

Until and unless Education is made to function like 
the High Court, on its own, inspite of being maintained by 
the State, it cannot maintain the precious values of life which 
we expect it to transmit and WHICH ALONE IS EDUCATION FOR 
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THE NATION, nothing else, however glamorous, being worth any 
consideration, without them. 

(b) The D.P.I.s:— The D.P.I.s must not be burdened 
with lots of routine business that could as well be looked 
after by some of his subordinates. Or, there should be a 
council of Directors (one each for Primary, Secoadary, 
College, Technical Education, Female Education and Adult 
Education) the senior-most being the Ex-officio chairman and 
in overall charge. Each of the Directors should be free in his 
‘own sphere as far as possible. 

(c) Inspectorate:—No person without an Education 
Degree, plus a good academic record, plus experience of 
Primary and Secondary Schools shall be appointed as Inspector 
of Schools. His confirmation shall be based on the quality of 
his Inspection Notes and Circulars and the changes he is able 
to bring about in his Circle. This post should not go to fellows 
who could not get otherwise. Class I, as is happening 
before our eyes. 


(d) At all stages of Education, the Departmental word 
should be the last, in all day-to-day matters and should be 
obeyed by all concerned. The sight of Zilla Parishad Chair- 
man or even members thereof, trying to boss over Primary 
School teachers and even over District Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors is really unbecoming of any civilized people or 
Government. There cannot be either discipline or efficiency 
under such double authority, the politicians getting the 
upperhand, because of their power to harm the officers 
concerned. 


(e) iLLITERACY on the other hand, must be declared 
by Government, A CRIME, like child-marriage or cruelty 
to animals, as it was done in Japan in the middle of 
the last century. We cannot wait for trained teachers and 
school-houses according to provisions of the Codec, to achieve 
this basic and emergent objective. We forget that we are 
now in Space-Age and literacy is the basic quality of a 
Space-Age Man or Woman. If illiteracy is declared a crime 
today, the whole Nation, barring those beyond certain age- 
limits, will be literate in two years. To achieve literacy, no 
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trained or certificated teachers are needed. Each literate 
peasant and artisan in the rural areas shall turn out a teacher 
overnight to a dozen or so of his illiterate companions. Schools 
will spring up on open verandahs, in village temples and 
even under the village Banyan tree. The villagers shall find 
out resources for all that, as they do, to meet increasing 
taxes. The Education Departments shall be entrusted to 
distribute certificates and rewards for literacy not to 
individual Neo-literates, but to concerned Panchayats as 
incentives to mass literacy. 


VIII 
PLANNING 


(a) Planning of Education in India should start with 
the District as the first unit, with the elementary schools as 
the broad base of the Educational pyramid. 


(b) It is the Department that should decide on the 
number of Primary schools in a particular area and the 
number of Secondary or Technical Schools in proportion 
to the Primary Schools in that area. The choice of 
localities for the location of schools should also be left to the 
Department, thus eliminating bitter and wasteful battles 
of local politicians, and mushrooming unhealthy and half- 
starved institutions, all over the country. 


(¢) In proportion to the Secondary schools, the 
College or Colleges of the District also should be planned, 
meeting the Cultural and Employment needs of the District 
as a whole. 


(d) For each District there should be a District Edu- 
cation Council representing Educational problems peculiar 
to the District as a whole and planning and improving accor- 
dingly. 

(e) There should be a State Educatioual Council 
representing all types of Education in the State, including 
even University Education. 


(f) These Councils (District and State) should act as 
recognised advisers to Government in matters educational, 
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IX 
THE EDUCATIONAL CENTRES 


Each Educational institution in the Republic (Primary, 
Secondary or College) should function not merely as a certi- 
ficate-manufacturing factory but as the very centre of the 
surrounding Socio-Cultural life. Its library should be open 
to the public. Its laboratory might try to help the nearby 
peasantry in, say, soil-testing. Its staff shall try to carry 
knowledge from class-rooms to the open air, for the benefit 
of the mass. The people round about should feel, anyway, 
that the schools or [colleges are theirs, that they have every 
reason to be proud of them. At present, this feeling does not 


exist at all. 
xX 


UNIVERSITIES 


A University should be left to the over-all charge of 
one man, the Vice-Chancellor, no matter by what process 
he comes to his post, rather than he be the helpless victim of 
many voices and many motives. Indian Universities should 
not also be just the replicas of one another, Vice-Chancellors 
should be encouraged to develop Universities in their own 
way, as they do in the U.S.A., reflecting regional cultures end 
needs. 

The Vice-Chancellor, like the Prime Minister, should 
be allowed to set up his own Cabinet (Syndicate) from among 
members of the Senate. Syndicates and Vice-Chancellor 
measuring swords with each other, is an ugly sight and is a 
perpetual source of weakness of these expensive national 
Institutions. 

There must be provision in University-Constitutions 
for recall or removal of Vice-Chancellors if they turn out 
disappointing after their appointments. 

Qualification of members of the Senate, the Syndicate 
and even of the ‘Vice-Chancellors should be clearly defined and 
their rights and responsibilities elearly apportioned. 
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SECTION—III 


A dialogue on why, what and wherefore 
of Education 


2. Appendix — Reviews on the book, 


Citizen Education 
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A DIALOGUE ON WHY, WHAT AND 
WHEREFORE OF EDUCATION 


Guardian:=—=Well, Guruji, where is the vital necessity for 
putting a human child to school? Do’nt we see 
how unschooled millions in our country live quite 
contentedly? If illiteracy is no particular dis- 
advantage to such as these, why do you all raise 
this hulla-baloo for ‘Education’ ? 

Teacher:— That many might live quite happy lives inspite of 
being absolutely illiterate, I do admit. But can’t 
you imagine, a man could live a better life, if 
educated, than he could ever hope for, remaining 
illiterate? The difference, for instance, between 
an Oriya peasant and a Jap peasant is not of basic 
inteligence or wealth, but ofgepucatTIoN which 
alone enables the Jap peasant to live a more 
civilised life than his Oriya counterpart. Edu- 
cation is supposed to develope all the latent and 
inherent capacities in man. Education is ex- 
pected to train up the human child’s body and 
mind on scientific lines and enrich his personality 
with the best products of human culture. Some 
drop could be raised on any piece of fallow land. 
And thus does an illiterate man or woman also, 
pass away a life-time on .earth. But that piece of 
fallow land could, in no time, be converted into 
a lovely little garden, at the hands of an educated 
peasant. The unlettered man may be taken as 
that piece of fallow land, while the educated man 
is like that beautiful as well as profit-bearing 


garden. 
Guardian:=—But to tell the truth, I do not see much basic 
difference between most of the so-called 
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educated folk and the peasants and workers. 
Itis the higher wages that generally come 
to the so-called ‘educated’ that enables ‘him to 
live in better type houses or put on better clothes. 
But are their ideals of life or ways of living, any 
the nobler or better, than those of the illiterate 
folk in general? Both categories exist, marry, 
and die the same way. On the otherhand, I 
have come accross many an unlettered man much 
richer in mind as well as in materials, than most of 


the so-called educated people. 
Teacher:=— It is regrettable indeed that in our land at least, 


what you say is mostly true. Not enlightened 
humanity, but money, power and status are the 
crude objectivesof elution in our land. There 
is no doubt that a system of education that aims 
only at such inferior values, will do more harm 
than good to any nation. Such a system of edu- 
cation might bless a mere handful with the 
worldly desirables, but shall surely be a dis- 
rupting factor in the nation’s life as a whole. If 
we wish well of our ancient nation, then, 
we have to mould the present systems of edu- 
cation to our own national ideals as well as to our 
environments and traditions, instéad of unthink- 
ingly adopt just a few of the ‘secondary aspects 
of the western systems and feel complacent about 
them. 

Guardian:—But whatever system of education: you might fix 
on, please do think of the expenses it involves, 
Can’t the human child be really educated, except 
in expensive buildings and with expensive books 


and furniture ? 
Teacher:— These are necessary, though not indispensable for 


a good education. We now teach Plato’s ideas 
in costly premises, but Plato himself taught them 
to his disciples under the shadows of a garden. 
India’s glorious contributions to world-culture 
also took shape in forest retreats or humble 
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cottages. And that wonderful tradition is not yet 
altogether dead in this country. Hence, costly 
buildings and équipment cannot be taken to be 
indispensable for cultivating the mind. But most 
unfortunately, Education has become almost 
synonymous with buildings and equipmental 
parapheranalia in our country, today. When a 
new éducational institution is started somewhere 
in India today, we set about raising buildings 
and purchasing furniture and come to think of the 
teacher, the very fountain-head of education, only 
after those ‘important’ measures shall have been more 
‘or less implemented. And then we take in what- 
ever stuff is available in the market. The teacher, 
thus is less to us, than items of furniture and 
equipment in an educational institution. It is a 
real shame that the conditions in the land where 
Guru alone was the School have come down to 
‘this low and vulgar way of thinking. But the 
civilised countries of the world are still guided by 
only what might rightly be described as the Indian 
ideals in education. In those countries, unlike in 
ours, Education is not only not certificate-cen- 
tered, but is truly knowledge-oriented and 
teacher-centered. We pretend to be modern and 
advanced like others, by imitating only a few of 
their unimportant externals. We are, as though, 
terrified of accepting the genuine western ideals 
and objectives perhaps because, certificates may not 
be so easily and plentifully available that way. 


And good education could be had not only with- 
out costly buildings and equipment, but even 
without books. Take, for instance, the Sun-temple 
of Konarka in Orissa. Tourists from all corners 
of the world come there and stand agape in 
wonder. But how many of those who built that 
great temple must have had any book-knowledge? 
If such wonderful skill in sculpture and enginee- 
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ring as is evidenced in Konarka, could be ‘had 
without any book-learning, then our present-day 
idea of Education as no more than memorising a 
few books, proves only the bankruptcy of our 
thinking. And those who measure man’s dignity 
by the yardstick of Degrees and Diplomas, con- 
veniently forget also that some of world’s greatest 
men, such as Mahomet, Ramakrishna, Shivaji and 
Akbar, were completely illiterate. 

Guardian:—Then, may I hope, that the system of education 
that you have in mind, Guruji, shall be free from 
the tyranny of hooks and buildings ? 

Teacher: — No, books and buildings there must be. These 
are not bad in themselves. Their impact on our 
character and training depends on how we put 
them to use. The school premises must not be 
distantly different from the homes of the school 
children. The easy life in urban surroundings in 
schools and colleges is known generally to generate 
a deep sense of frustration and discontent when 
students from Indian villages have go back to their 
mud-cottages and rural environments, after fini- 
shing their studies. Plain living and high think- 
ing has been India’s own hoary tradition. This 
was the ideal also of the ancient Greeks who indeed 
created what we call the Western Civilisation. 
Like as in ancient India or Greece, the present- 
day Idnian students and teachers as well, should 
bs hxbiturted} to 3 hard, simple, disciplained 
living. In the whole of Asia, the Japanese today, 
are supposed to be the most efficient of nations, 
From raising crops to building ships, there is no 
comparision to the Jap’s extraordinary ability, in 
any other nation of the world. Little Japan stands 
shoulder to shoulder with such colossuses as the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. And you must know 
that the Jap’s one source of this amazing efflici- 
ency, is the hard, disciplined way he has to live 
as a student and the way he has to cheerfully face 
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exacting academic tests. We Indians of today 
have forgotten the basic law of existence, which is 
that success comes only the hard way and that 
soft, easy ways are sure to eat away the moral 
backbone of a nation. 


We Hindus, worship the Pook. As containers of 
human knowledge these do. deserve man’s homage. 
Hence, if our students may be said to be getting 
suffocated under the tyranuy of books, that cer- 
tainly could be no fault of the books. But we make 
ourselves the laughing-stock of the world when 
even our Universities declare young chips as ‘Mas- 
ters’ of Arts; or Sciences on just testing their power 
to memorise about a dozen books or so. And what 
is more serious Is that we have elearly forgotten 
that real education is not something to come from 
outside. This has to be accepted, not theore- 
tically alone, that if the school or college as 
failed to train a young fellow’s intellect to grapple 
with the life’s problems manfully, to chanellise 
the animal urges that distrub all of us as we reach 
adolescence, and creating out of that internal 
struggle a civilised personality which could be 
expected to confront any situation with mental calm 
and clearness of thought, then all else that he might 
have accumulated there may be taken as no more 
than a burden of rubbish on his brain. He could 
have fared far batter in life without that embarra- 
ssing and unnecessary appendage. 


Guardian:—Your educational ideas sound fine. But what 
strikes me rather strange is that while the illeter- 
ates in villages spend happy lives with their hard 
manual labour, most of the so-called educated 
people I know of, find it hard to earn a living and 
if and when they do, they seldom cease to 
fecl frustrated. This indeed reminds me of 
how Adam and Eve lost their innocent happiness 
after they ate the fruit of the Tree of knowledge; 
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Teacher: —I admit, I cannot straightaway deny what you say. 
The problem is, many of those who run to schools 
and colleges in India, have not the intellectual 
rights to be there. And expecting also much more 
than are warranted, they get easiiy frustrated 
when they did not get what they unjustifiably 
looked for. Our present system of Education, 
uproots hundreds of young boys and girls from 
family environments, pushes them inside some 
buildings at one end, and drilling them through 
a series of meaningless Examinations, pushes 
them out at the other end, fixing a label on each. 
What exactly is the significance of those labels. 
what work they indicate the holder to be exactly 
fit for, our Universities and Education Depart- 
ment refuse to be clear about and what is still 
more regrettable, they behave as though that is 
none of their concern. But what I feel is that, every 
stage of Education must unambigously declare its 
own value and justification and the teacher as 
well as the guardian ought to know fully well, 
what the boys or girls shall be fit for, when they 
reach the end of each stage. If these objectives 
were definite and clear-cut, then sending children 
to schools and colleges or keeping them there, 
should entirely be the responsibility of the parents 
and guardians. But generally, a vague expecta- 
tion of cushy life drags down hundreds of our 
boys and girls to schools and colleges at urban 
centres, from villages where they might have 
been really better off. Our present system of 
education was introduced in the country by the 
British Raj. It helped that alien Government in 
creating the English-knowing Baboo-class in the 
country, for running the empire. But even inde- 
pendent India cannot afford to dispense with this 
Babooiclass, altogether. But the entire educational 


system of a nation has no justification t o be orien- 
ted towards creating only a -Baboo class. However 
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indispensable, for administration purposes, the 
employable number of such categories shall 
always be only a small fraction of the nation. And 
a nation’s needs for good peasauts, carpenters, 
masons, potters, weavers, barbers and traders are 
much more urgent than those for office-running 
Baboos. But while we squander millions 
of crores of rupees to create millions of para- 
sitical Baboos through our schools and colleges, 
what do we do to get good and efficient peasants, 
carpenters, masons and potters ? In all advanced 
and civilised countries such as England, Japan, 
Germany and U.S.A.or U.S.S.R. thereare 
training institution for every single type of work that 
makes society comfortable and civilised. In India 
the ‘caste’ was a ‘school’ Ly itself. A Brahmin’s son 
became a good Brahinin or a tiller’s son became 
a good peasant by the very environmental pres- 
sure. Education thus meant no expenses at all, 
and was obtained through only hard practice om 
the example and guidance of elders. Right up 
to modern times, this was the social picture in 
Europe also. But the days of castes and guilds 
are over. Now, anybody would take up any voca- 
tion for a living. But to prevent deterioration in 
the social services by any body wishing to enter 
any vocation, the candidates must undergo rigo- 
rous training under experts and obtain tell-tale: 
testimonials. In Germany, for instance, you cannot 
practice as a dhobi or a barber without a diploma, 
as it happens usually in India to every body’s 
inconvenience. Illiterate that is India even now, 
here, even mere literacy means ‘education’ which 
again means only a white-collar job. But in all 
advanced countries, every body, man or woman, is 
literate or ‘Educated’ (Sikshita) in the Indian 
sense, as at least primary education is obligatory on 
every child there, like say, vaccination, avoidance 
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of which shall drag the unfortunate parents to 
courts. The whole nation thus being literate or 
educated, in a general way, it is only a handful 
of above-the-average-in-intelligence that go to 
colleges. Most, after Primary education, go to 
the varius vocational schools where the entrants 
have to face rigorous training and still more 

rigorous tests. In those countries, for intance, a 
bad tailor vr washerman is unthinkable. whereas 
they abound in our country. An ‘unskilled’ worker 
is only an ‘unschooled’ worker. 

Guardian:— Our system of education, besides being so defective, 
is also proving too expensive for us ordinary folk, 
is’not it? Middle-income and Lower-income 
classes in Society are groaming, on the one hand, 
under the heavy burden of taxes and prices and 
on the other. of those of subscriptions and expen- 
ses of children’s education and marriages. They 
have little left for supplying these very children 
even wholesome, balanced food, which isso very 
important. As a result, the boys and girls, by tie 
time they return home with University dinlomas. 
spending away the most precious years of life in 
the artificial urban surroundings, they bring along 
with those ‘letters’ to their names, dilapidated 
bodies, diseased intestines as well as perverted and 
frustrated minds. The matter is much more 
serious with the girls. the future mothers of the 
nation, than with the boys. But it is so agonising 
that such a serious national problem does not crea- 
te any worry to any of our . great leaders or educa- 
tionists. 

Teacher:— 1 have no point to contradict what you say. ‘That 
indeed is the pathetic picture of education in our 
country today. Till now, education in our country 
has meant to be only getting certificates by any 
means. And this perverted view of education has 
naturally done more harm than good to our people 
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We are more moved by spectacular buildings than 
by the total personality of a teacher and refuse 
to accept, that education is only character-forma- 
tion. I have told you before, that in India. these 
days, when a new school or college is started, first 
consideration is buildings, furaiture and apparata 
or appointment of Secretaries and Presidents, 
consideration of the teacher generally coming at 
the last; no more serious a matter than purchase 
of our daily quota of vegetables in the market. 
Who, by all standards, should be the dominating 
factor in the whole project, the soul of any so- 
called educational institution, is taken in only ag 
the ‘most obdient servant’ of all. You see, the coun- 
try or the nation that has not accepted whole- 
heartedly the basic lawin Education, that ‘the Tea- 
cher alone is the School’, can ever expect any real 
good or progress for itself, out of its system of 
education. 


Not paper certificates but the buildingjup of the 
total personality of man, is the real objective of 
education. It is total in the sense that, none could be 
said to be properlv educated by neglecting even one 
little aspect of the whole human personality. How 
enlightening and profoundly educative in itself iis the 
little information that the great Buddha used to take 
daily physical excrcise! Hence, to say that a person 
is ‘educated’ should not mean that he or she has 
been able to add merely some letters to his or her 
name, but that he or she, has carefully train- 
ed himself or herself towards particular ideals, 
not only the body, mind, and soul, but 
has also given ‘adequate thought even to his 
or her habiliments, to his or her relationship to 
other men and women and so on, in each and 
every aspect of his or her whole personality. And 
so, a system of education which, instead of improv- 
ing the young generations, health, actually deter- 
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riorates it, should have been discarded long ago. 
But who, in our country, gives any thought to 
this most serious problem ? I have been observing, 
for instance, thet the average Oriya of to-day is 
definitely shorter by at least a foot than what his 
grandfather was, whereas the dwarfish Jap is said 
to have gained an average of 12 inches in height 
through a sustained educative process of diet 
habits and exercises. This is the miracle of educa- 
tion. A system of education aiming at building 
up a new, virile, dignified nation, has yet to be 
rigorously practicised in our country. That we 
seldom think in terms of the total good or prestige 
of Mother India is the most tragic failure of the 
education obtaining so far in our country. And 
again, in those advanced and developed countries 
where the average income of citizens is ten to 
twenty times higher than in ours, parents have no 
financial worries over their children’s primary 
and even secondary education. But the average 
Indian has to face the education of his children 
only with terror in his soul. In England, and other 
advanced countries primary and secondary educa- 
tion not only means no expenses to parents, but 
children on the otherhand, get books, pens and 
pencils and other educationally necessary mate- 
rials free and those from poor homes get even free 
lunch at schools. To build the nation’s young 
generation healthy, useful, and virile should 
be the sole responsibility of that country’s 
Government. India should accept this as a 
national! policy without delay. 


Guardian:—Let us hope, independent India shall emulate 
the advanced nations in this field also as in many 
others. But it has always remained a deep mystery 
to me how a young fellow, after acquiring the 
so-called ‘knowledge’, at so much expenses., lands 
on ‘unemployment’ ! What could it really mean ? 
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An illiterate man is seldom ‘unemployed’ | Why 
do you then, drag the illiterates into your schools, 
just to throw them, at the other end, on to une 
employment, a ‘terrible condition, psychologi- 
cally, apart from wrong finances ? 


Teacher:— An educated person remaining UNEMPLOYED 13 
indeed a very shameful situation. If an educated 
man does not prove himself better in all respects 
than an unlettered fellow, then what justification 
could there be for our expensive schools and 
colleges? And whereas the unlettered or even 
semi-literate man somehow gets himself occu- 
pied and earns his daily bread, an educated man 
groping desperately for employment, is a strange 
as well as a pathetic sight. Our educational pro- 
cess should be such as to bring employment to the 
doorsteps of the educated, instead of the educated 
fellow running after it. An educated person 
running after the will-o’-the-wisp of jobs is both 
a social and academic absurdity. As a matter of 
fact, there is little or no ‘educated un-employ- 
ment’ in advanced countries, as in India. This 
happens in India because of wrong planning and 
perverted objectives in education. In a country 
where 80 per cent of people are illiterate, the mere 
ability to read and write, makes a persnoa appear 
as an ‘educated man’ and hc refuses to work with 
his hands or follow the ancestral vocation. But 
in advanced countries, primary education being 
compulsory, every man or woman there, is ‘edu- 
cated’ in the Indian sense. Hence, in countries like 
England or Japan, every peasant, barber, washer- 
man or coaclhman is ‘educated’ in the Indian sense 
of being able to read and write. But these people 
cdo not hate to work with their hands for earning 
their bread, as they generally do in India. 

But owing to mechanisation of human labour that 
slowly established itself in all Western countries 
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in the last century, unemployment has since 
become a perpetual problem among working 
classes there. But in those countries the College- 
trained boy or girl, who, alone, in the truest 
sense, could be called educated, is seldom found 
unemployed. On the otherhand, we know it too 
well that hundreds of educated Indians for whom 
suitable employment would have been a worry, in 
India, find ready and most satisfactory situations in 
all Western countries. The reason is, standard of 
university education in all advanced countries is 
kept very high, as it should be, so that only those 
above-the-average who have proved in the High 
School stages to possess proper aptitudes and 
adequate mental power to easily absorb what the 
university provides, are allowed to attend colleges. 
Failures at university examinations are not so stag- 
gering as in India, for that reason, nor is the 
average quality so despairing, and those who pass 


out, do not have to worry for employment. 
Let me present an example from our own coun- 


try to explain how ill-directed is our educational 
process. We have extensive forests and in these 
forests there are innumerable herds of elephants, 
deer, tigers and other animals. The Jungle 
solves their gigantic daily-food-problem in a 
natural way. But imagine, if we get all jungle’s 
creatures out toour world how tremendous the 
task of finding food for them all, shall become, 
for us! 

I believe that in accordance with his inherent 
capacities and in conformity to his social and 
environmental conditions, every person is meant 
by Nature for a particular job at a particular 
social level. But what surprise is there, that we 
create all sorts of unexpected problems when we 
disturb Nature’s well-meant levels and standards? 
The Jungle’; innumerable animals are no prob- 
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lem to the Jungle. But they must be an ingur- 
mountable problems to us, once we drag them 
all out of their natural habitats and Nature’s. 
paretal arms, to our midst. 

Due to a wrong educational processes, perverted 
objectives and deliberate lowering of academic stan- 
dards for easy gathering of certificates which alone 
means ‘education’ in India, here, a large numbers 
of chaps who should have remained at lower social 
levels as peasants, carpenters, washermen and other 
types of workmen, easily come upto higher levels 
with easy-found diplomas and jostle in the coridors 
of offices for white-collar jobs for which they lack 
adequate training or mental discipline and which 
also can never be available to so many. It is great 
pity that hordes of such misfits in India control, by 
and large, not only the different ranks of adminis- 
tion, journalism and politics in India, but, horror 
of herrors, even, this country’s universities, colleges 
and schools ! That is why this great country’s 
national and social life is on a rapidly down-grade 
race. Misfit teachers and lecturers, to keep up their 
jobs, stoop not only to work as agents of politicians 
but help students also in malpractices at exami- 
nation to safeguard their popularity with the boys 
which they are incapable of achieving by good 
teaching or integrity. India is now moving in a 
vicious circle which only a respectable and 
thoroughly disciplined system of education could 
break. 

If our standard at Universities* could be raised to 
the level of those obtaining in advanced countries, 
there would not only be no educated unemploy- 
ment in India, but also no strikes and acts of hooli- 
ganism which have become, so to say, sort of 
a rapidly spreading cancer on India’s body 
academic. We would not also meet so many 
corrupt poilticians as well as incompetent teachers 
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and officials as we do wherever we move in India 
to-day. It is the resultant of wrong education, 
and of nothing else. 

And while thousands of matriculates and 
graduates sit idle in the urban centres of India, 
there, down in the villages, a labourer to work on 
the crop-fields, in spite of population-explosion, is 
more difficult to get than ever before. In the towns 
also a skilled mechanical labourer is equally diffi- 
cult to come by, India is still a land of villages and 
shall ever remain so. Eighty per cent of India’s 
population live in villages. Hence, India’s national 
system of education should be so rigorously 
organised that cighty per cent of her population 
after general education, do stay on there, only the 
bright ones being allowed to come up for 
higher education in the towns. Agriculture 
and Cottage industry must go together as in Japan 
or Switzerland. Our primary education should 
be so planned that every Indian peasant’s hands 
while producing golden grains in the fields, shall 
be producing some kind of consumer goodsr 
in his cottage. The purely bookish and 
urban type of education has already spoiled India’s 
villages, introducing there city evils. There is 
urgent need to reverse the process. 


Guardian:—You do speak wise things, Guruji. You have 
rightly pointed out the drawbacks of our system 
of education and the evils that naturally come out 
of it. But may I know what you think the. system 
should be ? 

Teacder:— Please remember, that I am but a small man. What 
I think about this great national prblem does not 
matter at all. I could only try to convince you 
of certain basic objectives of education, leaving 
the matter to your own personal judgement. 

1. In my opinion the ‘ideal’system of education’ is 
that whose ideals and objectives are thought-out 
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and presented in clear-cut terms, so that it helps 
all concerned to strive towards these definite 
objectives at every level and the syllabi, the text 
books and the examination processes, shall all be 
orientated towards them. The ideal of British 
education, for instance, is to produce ‘Gentlemen!’ 
and undoubtedly the British may be taken as the 
nost courteous of nations. A sense of ‘fair 

play’ becomes second nature to average Eng- 
lishmain through ths veey gins ho plays at 

school. Japs become intensely patriotic also 
through their education. Similarly the Russians 
and Americans have their own clear-cut objectives 
in education. But unfortunately India cannot 
be said to be having a ‘national system’ of educa- 
tion in the real sense and whatever systern we have, 
its objectives are sadly vague and unproved. We 
are blindly multiplying schools, colleges and even 
universities just to produce Matriculates, B.As. and 
M.As. If you go and ask our young men and women 
in schools and colleges what for they are preparing 
for particular exams most of thcin will be at their 
wits’ end to answer. They cannot say what job 
they are particularly being trained for. If even 
the teachers are asked how the subject they are 
teaching will benefit the boys and girls in later 
life, they too cannot reply satisfactorily.That our 
young peopl start with a life of despondence and 
frustration after passing their examinations, it is 
because their education has been unrelated to 
lite and been ummerely certificate-oriented. And 
that the average Indian student developes intense 
dis-respect and disregard also for the teacher is no 
wonder, tor this reason. 

All external knowledge is INFORMATION. But real 
education is Formation,—=formation or remaking of 
the whole human personality. Education in India 
to-day is only a mass of information unrelated to 
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life and unrelated to one another. How can this 
inspire young minds ? 

2.In my opinion, ‘ideal system of 
education’ is that which adjusts itself to the 
various natural changes in human personality. 
It is Nature’s plan that ehildren should 
be restless and run about. This not only 
keeps the tiny tots healthy but stores away in their 
conciousness rich experiences for the future. Adol- 
lescence loves physical activities or such work- 
projects that call for dash and bravery. But what 
a cantrast is our Indian schools and colleges to 
these unmistable pointers of Nature. Torn off from 
Nature and Society with all their bubbling natural 
youthful energy made to criminally paralyse itself 
within the four walls of jclass rooms, poring over 
books which they do not enjoy, what surprise is 
there if the Indian graduate comes out into the 
wide world as a physical and mental wreck? He 
naturally becomes useless for any hard and sustain- 
ed labour. That is why India is so behindhand in 
researches even though we have spent hundreds of 
crores of rupzes in setting up a chain of national 
labortories. The physical deterioration is more 
alarming with the girls, than with the boys. 

The ‘ideal system of ‘education’ should therefore 
be such as allow plenty of play for children at the 
Primary stage and at the High School and under- 
graduate stage, there shall be provision for plenty 
of physical activities. Every citizen, literate 
or illiterate, must have adequate work- 
experience in some vocational line in particular 
and also in miscellaneous sorts of manual labour. 

3. And the ‘ideal system of education’ should see to 
it also that young fellows must start earning by the 
time they reach the age of twentyone. In natural! 
or primitive societies and even now in our villages, 
children start earning their keep from even the 
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age of 6-7, by lending helping hands to parents in 
their ancestral vocations. By the time they reach 
the age 10-12, they practically become self-depen- 
dent. This is what it should be. This too is what 
Nature desires in us. A national system of 
education should try o incorporate within its 
frame-work such worthy, logical and natural social 
practices. This would keep all the so-called educa- 
ed people in touch with manual labour of some sort 
or other and prevent them from developing inthen 
any sort of parasitical pscychology as is too evident 
now. 

4. In my opinion the ‘ideal system of education’ 
for India at least, should be such as to leave, by a 
natural process of elimination, 80 per cent of 
Indian population in the villages engaging them in 
better methods of agriculture, horticulture, piscicul- 
ture, cow-kceping, bee-keeping, poultry-farming 
and various cottage industries so that village, India 
shall have restored to itself the prosperity it 
enjoyed till half-a-century back. India’s villages 
shall abound with educated peasants, potters, 
carpenters, furriers and artisans. These shall be 
80 per cent of India’s population. Above them, we 
shall need 10 per cent with above-average intelli- 
gence and academic efficiency for manning the 
lower ranks of our administration. The last 10 per 
cent are the cream of the nation. Only they, shall 
have higher education to fill ultimately the highest 
administrative jobs as well as provide the ! nation 
with what is called its intelligentia. 


If in the name of education we keep distributing 
only cheap labels, as we do in India, then medio- 
crity shall dominate national life, pushing real 
talent to the wall, as is also happening all over 
India now. But this surely will land the nation on 
total ruin sooner or later. 

9. In my opinion the ‘ideal system of education’ 
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should also be that, which, while keeping alive in 
our schools and colleges the best of our national 
culture, tries rigorously to eliminate from the per- 
sonality of the future citizens, those of our national 
drawbacks and evil habits that keep the nation 
backward and prevents its nealthy growth. 

Respect and obedience to elders and teachers 
are surest signs of culture. In India, this has been 
part and parcel of our ancient heritage. But the 
present-day tendencies are sadly disruptive of this 
hoary and holy culture of our ancient land, doing 
benefit to none, but spreading chaos all around. 
This absolutely wrong tendency should be totally 
uprooted by all means, re-establishing respect for 
the Guru and elders in Indian Society as essence 
of Indian culture. 

The national system of education of India shall 
emphasise also the basic Indian ideal of plain 
living and bigh thinking. But it shall try to elimi- 
nate also unclean habits for which Indians have a 
bad name all over the world, while developing in 
our boys and girls the aesthetics of a Japanese. 
The Indi ns are not habituated also to run insti 
tutions through mutual co-operation. This can be 
improved by increasing in schools and colleges 
team work and co-operation projects. 

6. In short, it is an ‘ideal system of education’ 
that builds up a nation, making it patriotic, 
efficient, honest and hard-working. It is education 
only that can change India from a weak, poor and 
disunited country to a strong, wealthy and united 
power. It is education that can change India 
from its present day filthiness into a smiling land 
of beauty, like Japan. It is education that will 
remove casteism, provincialism and groupism 
from India and set up a fully integrated Indian 
nation. It is education that will make us a disci- 
plined and prosperous nation, a cultured and 
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learned nation, worthy leader of peoples of the 
world and the light of the universe, as India was 
in the past and she is naturally expected to be, as 
the great Mother of Buddha and Gandhi. 


( NotE—This is the first part of Dr. Mansinha’s book ‘Citizen 
Education’ which was published in 1942, presenting 
a compre hensive scheme of educational reognisa- 
tion for India. No copy, however, was available 
inspite of in 'ense searches for reprinting it herewith. 
This Diologue is a retranslation in English from an 
Oriya book of Dr. Mansinha’s on Education which 
included the first part of the Citizen Education, in 
Oriya translation. The extensive reviews of the 
Citizen Education in two well-known Educational 
Journals of India appended hereto, might, we hope, 
give the readers an idea of the nature of the 
contents of the second part of Dr. Mansinha’s edu- 
cational brocture, sadly lost for ever, which con- 
tained the ‘scheme’ ) 
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FROM PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, POONA 
VOL. XIX Nos. 4-5, 


CITIZEN EDUCATION 


(By Dr. M. Mansinha, M.A.,Ph.D.,D.Ed., ATTAGAR. 
Published by G.S. Mandir, P. O. Chandini Chauk, 


Cuttack). 
Price Paise 50. 


The book embodies the views of the writer on what 
the present Indian education is and what it should really 
be. The preface tells us why the author, who has been in 
touch with the educational Institutions for the last many 
years is so much dissatisfied with the present ‘bookish and 
impractical’ education and why he puts forth a ‘scheme’ of 
his own, evolved out pf experience and study, which will 
make the boy a true citizen of India even at these unusual 
times. 

The first section deals with the fundamental ‘why and 
wherefores’ of Education and expresses in strong terms the 
feelings of the writer against the present system, which for- 
gets the needs of the country and turns the nation’s manhood 
into misfits and unfits. 

The observations, many of which are rather strongly 
worded, probably because of the intense feelings of the writer, 
are such as can be agreed to by those who have studied the 
present condition of Indian cducation. Dr. Mansinha rightly 
points out that our education is divorced from life but he 
does something more ; he offers his ‘humble scheme, showing 
practical ways of eradicating the evils of the present system of 
education in India and realising the ideals adumbrated 
here’. He does not merely end with criticism as many do, 
but comes-forth with a constructive and thoughtful scheme of 
his own, for which he really deserves credit. He calls his 
scheme, ‘citizen education’ for it rests on a system that will 
make every educated man a producer rather than a mere 
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consumer of wealth, that will make him contribute something 
to fertilise the soil he lives on’, and that will make him a 
citizen first and an individual afterwards. 


‘The second part, which is more important, and 
thought-provoking gives in details the scheme, together with 
the ‘new suggestions’ showing how it should be worked out. 
It is impossible to discuss in details in this brief review, the 
“scheme’ of the writer, so eloquently put-forth, and raising 
so many issues. The writer’s observations, on General 
Education, the Teaching of English, Medium of Instruction, 
Female Education, etc. are really refreshing and at times 
original, though one may not agree with him in certain 
details. We need not point out that the ‘scheme’ is worth- 
trying, at least, in certain respects, though we are afraid that 
schemes of this type, however valuable and practical they 
may be, cannot be executed properly unless they are suffi- 
ciently backed by ‘man-power and money-power’. 


Suffice it for us to say that the ‘scheme’ detailed in 
part II deserves to be critically studied and given a fair 
trial by those who control Education. Mr. Mansinha deserves 
praise for giving to the Educational World a very thoughtful 
‘treatise’ aiming at reorganising the present system, shaping it 
to suit the needs of the country, and ma king it truly national 
and rational,— a treatise, that embo dies the wisdom and 
experience of a thoughtful and sincere worker who has the 
interest of his country at heart. 
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FROM THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
VOL. Vil. NOS. 9-10 


CITIZEN EDUCATION 


By Dr. Mayadhar Mansinha, M. A., D. Ed., 
Ph. D. (Durham), Published by th: Gopabandhu 
Sahitya Mandir, P. O. Chandini Chauk, 
Cuttack (Orissa). 
Price: Fifty Paise only. 


The title of the book is a littlc misleading. By Citizen 
Education one generally understands Education for citizenship 
in its restricted sense. But the author of this remarkable 
booklet has used these words to embrace the whole field of 
National Education and Educational Reconstrution. Dr. 
Mansinha is no admirer of $\1e€ present system of education but 
at the same time hc has no patience with those who tinker 
with reforms. His book is divided into two sections. First 
comes an analysis of the argument which will save many 
readers from losing their way. The “Fundamental Whys and 
Wherefores of Education” witten in the form of a chat between 
the Reader and the Author give insight into the author’s 
mind and heart and bring out clearly his views on various 
problems of Education, viz., the necessity of school education, 
the unreal nature, the expensiveness, the uniformity and the 
unproductiveness of the present day education, and the pros 
and cons of free and compulsory education. The second part 
is more constructive. It gives in detail the author’s scheme of 
reorientation of education consisting of (1) General Education 
and (2) Higher Education. 

The General Education should cover the period of 
infancy and pre-adolescence from the age of 5 to 14 or 15. It 
should train the hands and eyes by (a) Arts and Crafts, by (b) 
Knowledge of Arts and Science, by (c) Character Formation 
and religious Education. It should have a primary School 
stage from the age of 5 to 11 consisting of the Three R’s and 
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Fairy-Tale period-5 to 7 and the proper primary education 
period 7 to 11; and an Elementary School stage from the age 
of 11 to 15-to teach sciences, mathematics, geography and 
astronomy, civics, jeconomics, commerce, cultural history of 
the world, Hindustani and English, povincial~ literature; 
hygiene, carpentry and marketezardening. 

The Higher Education should give higher instruction, 
both general and technical. Each district might have an Arts 
College, a school of medicine, a school of arts and crafts, a 
school of agriculture and others of similar type. Science 
classes should always be attached to allied technical institu- 
tions. 

The author has made a great many suggestions with, 
regard to the Academy of Research and Publication, the 
function of Universities, female education, medium of 
instructicn, examination, school teachers, holidays, oriental 
education and Direction and Inspection. 

Dr. Mansinha has been very ambitious in undertaking to 
expound’schemes of educational reconstruction in its various 
aspects,-economic, social, political, and spiritual,-in a booklet 
of 59 pages. He has endeavoured to accomplish his task with 
more than ordinary skill although we are afraid he has touched 
only a fringe of each problem. But his enthusiasm is catching 
and what he lacks in details is more than made up by his 
emphasis on the outlines. He is definite in his suggestions 
but has been unable to amplify many of these owing to the 
limitation of space. The author’s undeniable brilliance and 
complete self-assurance make this a book to be reckoned with. 
Those who accept the postulates on which his thorough-going 
scheme of Educational Reform is founded will welcome the 
assistance it gives to their cause, while those who profoundly 
disagree will yet find it instructive and thought-provoking-if a 
little amusing at times. We wish the book could have been 
got up better. But war time publications cannot be fastidious 
with regard to their publishers. 
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THE IMAGE OF AN INDIAN PRIMARY SCHOOL: 


No. 7726 (70) Dated, Cuttack, the 9th, 10th Aug. 1949 
from 


The Inspector of Schools, Northern Circle, Orissa, 
Cuttack. 


‘To 


The District Inspector of Schools, Cuttack/Balasore/ 
Keonjhar/Mayurbhanja, 


All Deputy Inspectors of Schools, in North Circle 


All Sub-Inspectors of Schools Including integrated 
States. 


As I move from place to place,I find the primary 
schools both in towns and villages in various stages of develop- 
ment. In certain places. school houses are attractive, spacious 
and well-furnished, while in others. they still are very primi- 
tive, small, dark, dirty mud-hovels, where children sit huddled 
on the bare floor, without desks or benches. It seems to me 
that people have not got a general idea of what primary 
schools should be. In this note, I therefore, propose to give 
a general outline of the equipment of an average primary 
school which might guide authorities while building new 
schools or temodelling old ones. 


SCHOOL HOUSE 


A school house should be built with an eye not to the 
minimum, but to the maximum possible number of children 
of school going age in th2 particular area served by that school 
Either, the school rooms should be spaciously built from the 
beginning or should be so ¡ built as could be easily extended 
when necessity arises in future. 
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According to the Sargent scheme, primary schools in 
future will be called Basic Schools and will be divided ‘into 
Junior Basic and Senior Basic Schools. A Junior Basic School 
will be the equivalent of the present Upper Primary Schools. 
and the Senior Basic, that of the Middle Schools. With the 
introduction of universal compulsory primary education in 
India in near future, as the Sargent Plan envisages, it is hoped 
that every big village in India will have a Senior Basic (Middle) 
School. It would be wise, therefore, that we site and build our 
schools in such a way as to admit all possible expansion in 
future. 

Taking an Upper Primary School ‘as a reasonable unit 
for the present, let me try to draw an outline of its require- 


ments. 
The ideal would be to have one room and one teacher 


for each class. But that is out of the question at present. It 
is also not difficult for a clever teacher to manage two classes 
at a time. So, an upper primary school with 6 classes must 
have at least 3 class-rooms and anoth:r to be utilised as office- 
museum-library-and-store-room etc. 

The rooms must be 15 feet wide and their lengths 
should vary from 30 feet for the lowest classes where the 
numbers are always large, to 25 and 20 feet in the upper two 
classes. The all-purpose room should have proportionate space. 

‘The idea is to give 18 inches of sitting space to each 
child, and a gap at least of one foot between one child and 
another. This will prevent crowding of boys and girlsin a 
small place, each pushing the othzr, and each looking at 
what the other is doing. Seating each child separate from 
the other is hoped to develop their individuality, honesty, 
self-reliance and health too. 


BEAUTY 


Space, as indicated above, is the first consideration in 
a school building. Next are BEAUTY AND CLEANLINESS. It is not 
impossible to have nice and clean structures out of mud and 
thatch. What is needed are straight and smooth walls, with 
perfect angles and with well-trimmed thatching above. The 
verandahs should always have straight lines and perfect 
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angles and the floors should always be kept smooth. The 
walls may be decorated with pictures of animals and maps 
of the Province, of India and ofthe world. Each school should 
possess a correct and detailed sketch ma» of the area which 
the school serves, with the school located in it. This mus be 
done by boys and boys alone. 


THE COMPOUND 


The compound should be spacious enough to have 2 
small garden, some open space where boys and girls could 
play and have drills, a sANDeIT for the infants to romp about. 
There should be a toy-house, a see-saw, a swing and other 
objects which little children love to play with. Little children 
should be encouraged to mike smuill Bricks wnich after being 
sun-dried or even burnt, miy be utilised by them in building 
small houses. A few big shady trees in the compound ata 
little distance fro.n the school building are a necessity. Little 
boys will love to play underneath them, the upper class 
boys should be trained in tree-climbing and the trees if 
properly maintained, will add to the beauty of the school. 


The whole compound should bz kept scrupulously 
clean, with the help of boys and girls. Clean and beauti- 
ful surroundings will have d2iuiite favourable psychଠlogical 
effect on the minds of little children. 

There should be puST-BINS and RUBBISH-PITS and WASTE 
PPAER BASKETS, at convenient centres to throw litter or rubbish 
‘in. On no account should the children be allowed to indulge 
in slovenly habits. 

At a distance and opposite the directions from which 
the wind generally blows, there should be TRENCH LATRINES. 
AND URINALS with bamboo or wattle screens, one for boys, 
one for girls and another for teachers. Each of the urinals 
should be provided with liquified cowdung or lime and water 
as disinfectant, to be sprinkled by each child after he uses it. 
On no account should children be allowed to ease themselves 
here and there in the open. 

The compound should be surrounded by a well- 
trimmed green-hedge. Split bamboo fencing look nice for a 
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few months but soon get wretched. Better to grow a hedge. 
Each school should be provided with a wer, both for drinking 


and irrigation purposes. 
FURNITURE 


Eacch school should possess a filter to supply good 
drinking water to the children. 

Every child should have a FLOOR DESK of his own, 
with a self to keep his books and Exercises. 

Each child should have a MAT of his own to sit on. These 
mats could easily be woven by the children themselves—Upper 
class children weaving for the little ones as they will take 
time to master the art. 


EACH CLASS, 


(Not each class room) should have a BIG BLACK BOARD 
of its own. Wall Black boards should extend from one end of 
the wall to the other. In a class room, the Black Board is the 
most important of the teaching instruments. 

The class teacher should see to it that attached to 
each Black Board there is kept during school hours. A WET 
PIECE OF OQLOTH, with which the writings on the Black Board 
could be wiped off each, time clean. 

There should be no table for teachers in class rooms. 
There should be only one inthe office room. The teachers 
may be supplied with sitting stools only. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT. 


The following is a list of equipment to make a primary 
school complete in itself. 

One clock, one bell, one whistle, one almirah, 3 sitting 
stools, one table and one chair in the office, six black boards, 
one ball frame, one globe. 

MAPS 

World, India, State. 


INKPOTS 


For upper class students these should be supplied 
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from the school, the children paying the cost of ink and 
inkpots or making them with their own hands under the 
upervision of teachers. The inkpots should be kept by the 
monitors in the almirah after the school closes. 


A BAMBOO RACK, 


for slates. These should be carefully kept at school. 
Children should pay for their cost. 


NOTICE BOARDS. 


Every school should try to maintain the following 
notice boards. 


1. One, on which should be hung or pasted the daily 
routine of the School, the holiday list, marks-list of the 
‘children in the last examination and other occasional notiees 


2. Board of Honour, displaying names of Ex-students 
of the school who have distinguished themselves in later 
life. Names of students who stood first in the classes or 
showed particular brilliance in any subject in the 
last examination, may be written on this board in chalk. 
All schools should maintain an after school-record of their 
students, 


3. Daily attendance of students in the different 
‘classes. This should be noted down by each class teacher 
and each class should be informed of the day-to-day: progress 
or deterioration to keep the boys perpetually interested in 
class. attendance. The headmaster, at the end of school day 
should point out the board to the students to create healthy 
rivalry among the various classes. 


M. Mansinha 
Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Circle. 


Responsibility in building, eéquipping and maintaining 
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the primary schools in proper trim should be divided as 


follows :- 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT OR 
LOCAL BODIES 


1. Floor-desks with shelves 7. Maps-World, India, Orissa. 
2. Black Boards 8. One globe for each school. 
3. Stools, chairs and tables. 9. Admission Register. 
4. Almirahs. 10. Attendance Register. 
5. Notice Boards. 11. Text books. 
6. Clock., bell. I 
FULL OR PART RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
VILLAGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
1. Building of the school house and sinking a well. 
2. Annual thatching and repairs. 
3. Dust bins, rubbish pits. 
4. Bamboo or wattel screens for trench latrinss. 
5. Green hedges, 
6. Whistles and inkpots. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUPILS. 


General cleanliness of the school and its surroundings. 


The School garden. 
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SCHOOL AS CENTRES OF SOCIAL LIFE 


We all know that the average peasant is not very 
enthusiastic about our new-fangled primary schools. That he 
needs his little children in the fields to assist him in eking out 
his meagre subsistence is only too true. We have to admit 
also that the peasant gets no direct benefit from our primary 
schools. The school is now something apart from the day-to- 
day-life of the peasant. The village school-master, these, 
days, is a State servant, and rightly looked upon by the simple- 
minned peasantry as of the same kind as a police constable 
or a forest guard. In any efficient organisation, the test of it 
efficiency lies in how far it is really usefull to the people for 
whom it is meant. Seen in this perspective, I think our village 
schools have little or no attraction for the peasant. He does 
not understand our syllabus and cares less for our complex 
methods of teaching. Like peasants all the world over, his 
interests are thoroughly practical and his vision is glued to the 
immediate present. And unless our village schools can prove 
themselves to be serviceable to the peasant in his immediate 
present, those can never expect to be really popular in rural 
areas. 

With this end in view, I propose a few simple and 
inexpensive measures so as to make the village school and the 
school master, the very centres of village life as they were 
in olden days. 

My suggestions are as follows :- 


1. Let there be, in each school, a small chest of com- 
mon medicines for the ordinary ailments of the rural popu- 
lation, to be distributed to the needy villagers on specified days 
or on requisition, any time, in cases of emergency. The 
Medical Department should co-operate with the school masters 
and should bear the charges. To start with, the experiment 
should be started only in a few central schools. 

2. In every school there should be a small village 
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library consisting of books that the peasants would like to 
read, such as Puranas and Scriptures, besides plenty of juvenile 
literature for children. The villagers should come and take 
books from the library or during off-hours might stay on in 
the school house to read books with the assistance of the 
school master. Weekly newspapers should also be supplied 
So that the school-master could keep the peasants informed 
of world events week by week. This experiment may also 
begin with centre schools. 

3. The village school garden should be something 
like a small model farm to the neighbouring villages from 
where the peasants could get new seeds, seedlings and new 
agricultural ideas, free of charge. This requires the active 
co-operation of the agricultural officers with the school 
master. The school garden should always keep growing 
some useful medicinal herbs to be occasionally utilised by the 
villagers. 

4. The school house may be open tothe villagers, during 
off-hours, to hold their social meetings so that they could feel 
that the school is their own. 

5. In the evening, the school house should serve as 
night school for the benefit of the village adults. 

Through all these measures, it is thought, to make the 
village school the very pivot of the social, cultural and 
economic life of the village. Only through such measures can 
we ever expect to make our schools really popular with the 
rural folk. These will keep the peasantry attached to the 
schools through direct benefits. The school master will be 
their natural leader, friend, guide and philosopher. He and 
his school will be the Villagers’ Special Concern. 


(Sd.) M. Mansinha, 
Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Circle 
From 
The Inspector of Schools Northern Circle, 
To 
The Chairman, District Board, Cuttack/Balasore. 


The Administrators of Integrated States in 
Northern Circle. 
No. 8888 (14) Dated, Cuttack, the 23rd August, 1948. 
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Sir, 
As Educational Adviser to the Eastern States Agency, 
I issued this note to the Durbars, some of which had started 


experimenting the measures suggested. I have the honour to 
send it now to you with necessary modifications. 


M. Mansinha 
Inspector of Schools. 


FOUR FOCAL POINTS IN A SCHOOL. 


From the Inspoetor of Schools CUTTACK, 
Northern Circle The 23rd August, 1948 


CIRCULAR LETTER No. 3 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


In my previous letter No. 7118 (70), dated the 4/7th 
June, 1948, I appealed to you to please see to it that all lessons 
in the classes are thoroughly planned ahead, so that there shall 
be no confusion, and no uncertainty about, nor any consequen- 
tial wastage in the day-to-day progress in our class-rooms. But in 
a school, the class-qroom work should not be the only objective. 
If it were so, then our schools would be mere expensive sub- 
titutes for correspondence-courses for obtaining diplomas. 
WE TEACHERS, ARE NOW THE MAKERS OF CITIZENS OF INDI- 
PENDENT INDIA. PLEASE REMEMBER THIS IS A POINT OF HONOUR 
THAT OUR BELOVED COUNTRY LIVES AND FLOURISHES OR SINKS 
THROUGH US AND OUR SCHOOLS ALONE. 

In this perspective, the schools will reveab to any intelli - 
gent headmaster four focal points, not one of which should be 
neglected, if he wishes our youth to have balanced development 
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in mind and body so as to be worthy citizens of free India 
These four points are:-- 

(1) THE CLASS ROOMS, where your maxim shouldbe 
‘Training the mind rather than stuffing it’. It is our daily experi- 
ence to meet youngmen whose brains are stocked with masses 
of confused bits of bookish information but who cannot write 
a paragraph in clear and precise language, answering a ques- 
tion to the point. Such a mind has merely been stuffed, but 
not trained. And none can be a citizen, not to speak of being 
educated, without a trained mind. Please, therefore, see to it 
that in and through your class-room activities, the minds of our 
boys and girls are trained as well as stuffed; or in other words. 
stuffed as they s hall be trained. How a boy says or writes a 
thing, matters much more than what he says or writes. 
Please see to it that our boys may know a little, but knowledge 
of that little must be absolutely thorough and comprehensive 
which is much better than a mass of confused information, and 
{b) that they must learn to speak and write clearly and preci- 
sely, that (c) they must be neat in whatever they write and 
teachers should accept nothing shabby from the students. 

(2) THE LIBRARY:- For stocking the young mind with 
proper stuff that will go to enrich and expand it, the school 
library, much more than the class-room is the place. Some 
pupils are born with interest in books. But this interest can 
be created in others and it is a vital part of the work of the 
school to make all boys under its roofs, book-minded. In the 
present world, the library is the real university. And no teach- 
ing is more sound than self-teaching. If the boys have, during 
their school days, been trained to utilise the libriery to their 
best advantage, then the school concerned inust be said to have 


performed a big part of its duty by the pupils under its 
charge. 
(3) THE PLAY GROUND, Man is three-fourths body 


and only one-fourth mind, although that small part holds the 
key to the entire physical machine. But the three-fourths have 
to be kept in proper trim so that the vital one-fourth may 
function with efficiency. And again, with the defence of our 
beloved motherland now a responsibility of every one of us and 
particularly of the nation’s youth, physical culture should now 
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be seriously taken up by all our students. Hence, the play- 
ground should be taken to be asimportant as the class-room or 
the library. The playing field not only helps young pupils in 
building up their bodies, but what is by far the most impore 
tant thing, helps also in character-formation and teaches 
‘Discipline’ which, it is sad to admit, is very much lacking in 
our schools these days. This is a clear indication that either the 
games are neglected or perfunctorily attended by the teachers. 
Whenever a game is played, be it Indian.or Western, it must be 
played with strict adherence to rules, in perfect silence, each 
sticking only to his own part of the game. Let the games be 
played in this manner for six months and their effect on the 
boys’ general demeanour be2watched. The Englishman knows 
how to enjoy life because he is a sportsman. And it is his school 
that trains him into a sportsman. The entire English system of 
education is broadbased on games. The Englishman’s character 
is formed in school’s play fields. Let us in India start also 
remaking our nation in the playfields of oui schools. 


(4) THE HOSTEL, should reflect the best that is ina 
school. This should be the mirror of schools. In most schools 
the hostel is merely an eating house. The community life and 
the personal touch between the teachers and the students are 
either very superficial or are non-existent. Such unorganised or 
ill-organised hostels do not educate the youth in any way, but 
on the other hand, impart certain vices to them. I would like 
that in all the hostels attached to schools, it should be the 
special care of the headmasters to see to it that all boys resid- 
ing in them lead a life of self-help and mutual help, in absolute 
absence of difference of the rich and the poor and of castes 
and creeds. In rural areas the hostels should bz run as a model 
village, boys running their own sanitary systems, their kitchen, 
their gardens and cverything else. They should never be 
allowed to think anybody as a ‘servant’. The ‘servants’ in the 
hostel should be treated more as co-workers than as mere 
menials. In short, our hostels should be the places where our 
future citizens will get the training for lifein practical demo- 
cracy and self-government. 


To No. 8889 (70) Date 24-8-48 M. Mansinha 
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DISCIPLINED HABITS AMONG STUDENTS. 


No. 7776 (84) Dated the 12th, 13th August, 1949. 


From 
Tne Inspector of Schools, Northern Cirele, 


The Headmasters of High Schools and all District 
Inspectors of Schools in Northern Circle. 


In all my previous circulars I have been appealing to 
you all to stop looking at our schools as mere examination- 
crossing centres. In Free India, all educational institutions 
from primary schools to colleges, should be treated as nothing 
else than Centres of citizenship-training. In my circular on the 
introduction of Basic features in our schools, I have held up 
before you the idea of training our young men as potential 
producers, loving any kind of labour, hating filth and 
uncleanliness. 

But no training is possible and no ideal could be 
achieved without Discipline, a word which is most noisily 
spoken these days, because of the very absence in our country 
to-day of the matter it represents. But if the nation is to exist 
at all, let alone live in glory and prosperity, our youth 
has to be trained in strict discipline. Can any place be more 
suitable for this, than our educational institutions ? 


I have thought of giving you a few hints therefore 
by which you could try to introduce an atmosphere of disci- 
pline and polite behaviour in schools and hostels under your 
charge. 

l. See to it, that whenever and wherever young 
fellows gather together, they should queue up instinctively or 
stand in orderly rows instead of moving as a disorderly crowd, 
pushing one another, each trying to get the better of another. 
Mark it particularly in the dining rooms, in bathing places, 
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in the library and in the play-ground. Any kind of bullying 
should be heavily punished, so that the movements of the 
smallest boy in the sehool, will be free and easy. 


2. See to it that in class rooms, in the hostel, at the 
kitchen or even in the play-ground, each does his work 
SILENTLY without much shouting or noisy talks. Five thousand 
Englishmen may dine at one place without any shouting or 
any noise at all, but five Indian boys when placed together 
are likely to make their neighbours’ life miserable. Doing 
one’s appointed task IN SILENCE and in all seriousness, is the 
basic training that every citizen should have. Young people 
should be trained to show consideration for others b:fore 
they shout or do anything unsocial or unpleasant. 

3. In a school or in a hostel the rich and the poor 
should be levelled down. A rich man’s son should not be 
allowed to make a display of his riches in the school or in the 
hostel, such as having extra dishes, or possessing a bicycle or 
wearing shoes or costly habiliments which poor boys cannot 
afford, I would like that, for discipline’s sake, there should be 
uniformity ir,dress in an educational institution as they have 
in England. To suit India’s conditions, I would like you to 
make a choice out of the three suggested below for your boys. 

1. Simple Dhoti and Chaddar for all, or 2. Simple 
Dhoti and Punjabi for all, or 3. Half pant and half shirt 
for all. 

( Shirt should not be used with dhoti. It is a part of 
the English dress and is meant to be an under-garment. 
Without daily ironing a shirt also gets shabby very quickly. 
Unlike dhoti and punjabi or chaddar, shirts cannot be washed 
properly and made smart at home.) 

4. Teachers also should be smartly dressed. To use 
dirty, slovenly dress, suggests inefficiency and breeds inferiority 
complex. The best dress (and not very costly) for the average 
Indian teacher, in my opinion, is a Dhoti and a longish close- 
necked coat and slippers. A teacher should not chew pan 
or smoke or do anything that he must be lecturing to the 
youth to avoid. 

The teacher should himsel, be systematic both in 
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speech and action. His orders should be definite and 
unavoidable. His voice should be regulated, to suit the size of 
the class. A noisy teacher makes a noisy class. His dress should 
be neat and tidy but not gaudy or costly. 

5. It is most desirable that the relation between the 
student and the teacher should be on the good old Indian 
tradition, i. €., as between a father and a son or between an 
elder brother and a younger brother. A teacher should keep 
himself always usefully engaged so that he wlll be a silent 
object lesson to the boys. 

My special request to the headmasters is to strive for 
the revival of the old Indian ideals of the teaching profession, 
in our present-day schools. 

M. Mansinha 
Inspector of Schools 


INTRODUCTION OF THE BASIC ETHOS IN 
OLD-TYPE SCHOOLS 


No. 6308(90) Dated, the 1l1th/13th. July, 1949. 


From 


The Inspector of Schools, Northern Circle. 
To 


The Headmasters of all High & Proposed High Schools 
in the Northern Circle. 
The District Inspectors of Schools. 


Dissatisfied with the existing bookish type of schools 
that are the legacy of a foreign Government in the country. 
Bapujee dreamt of regenerating the Indian nation through a 
new system of education. This system is being now experi- 
mented all over the country and cannot at once be introduced 
as widely as is desirable, for dearth of properly trained 
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personnel. But some of its outstanding features have already 
been appreciated by educationists all over the country and 
these may be introduced with great advantage in all 
existing schools and hostels go as to nullify their glaring flaws. 

The outstanding features of Basic schools which could 
be easily introduced in the non-Basic schools are as follows :- 

1. Each student should be looked upon as a potentia! 
producer. There is no use wasting large sums of money on 
schools which only produce social parasite in the long run. 
With this end in view, each student should be compulsorily 
kept engaged, for at least two hours in the day, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, in some kind of productive 
physical labour, like spinning, gardening, carpentry, book- 
binding, smithy etc. Headmasters may choose particular 
activities according to the varied environments in which their 
schools stand. 

2. Each student should be able to look after himself 
without depending on another fellow human being for those 
needs which could be met by his own labours. With this 
end in view, life in schools and messes should be organised! 
on completely co-operative basis, dispensing with cooks an! 
servants. Where a cook or a servant becomes absolutel, 
indispensable, he must not be treated as a ‘menial’ as he is 
usually treated, but should be designated as a ‘kitchen 
assistant’ or a ‘house assistant’ and should be treated as an 
honourable citizen of the country. All types of work from 
shopping to scouring of utensils should be entrusted to boys 
who shall plan to do things by turns in an orderly way, with 
the assistants only as stand-bys, as and when needed. 

3. Each student should be trained to hate everything 
filthy and unclean and should be daily drilled in the habit 
of keeping his rooms, his surroundings and his own clothes 
and beddings scrupulously clean with his own hands as far 
as possible. The idea that particular jobs are too unclean 
or too low for some and there are other human beings 
to do them, should not be allowed to enter the minds of our 
future citizens, on any account. In all Basic schools, therefore, 
the Gandhian latrines i.e., pit or trench ones, are used, The 
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habit of answering calls of nature in the open is nasty and 


uncivilised and should never be tolerated. 
4. Let our schools try to introduce only these three 


features of the Basic system of education and I am sure, that 
even without the Basic syllabus, we shall be a ‘great deal 
nearer to beloved Bapujee’s dreams than we ar¢ today. 
Sd. M. Mansinha. 
Inspector of Schools. 


STANDARDS OF CLASS PROMOTION 


No. 1990 (84) Dated, the 4th March, 1949. 
From 
The Inspector of Schools, Northern Circle, Orissa, 
To 
The Headmasters of all High Schools and Proposed 
High Schools in Northern Circle. 


Inspecting high school after high school, I find shocking 
laxity in promotions. I have come to know that boys having 
failed in seven subjects out of eight, have been promoted to the 
upper classes. This makes our examination system a mere 
farce,and affects the prestige of the schools and the teaching 
profession and in my opinion, it is a very important factor in 
the indiscipline among the students. Of late, every well-wisher 
of the country has been crying hoarse that the present-day. 
Indian student community has ceased to be study-minded. 
Why should any student care for serious study if the passing of 
an examination becomes so easy an affair and promotion can 
be claimed for the virtue of the fees paid ? 

2. Last year, we had the of experiment of running the 
common examination at the end of middle school stage, as an 
integral part of the high schools also. This has revealed the 
following flaws:- 

(a) Low standard of testing ; 
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(b) Different standards in different schools. 

3. In the interests of discipline, study and prestige of 
our educational institutions, I have thought-it wise to present 
before you a common standard to be followed by all of you 
with regard to both promotion-examinations as well as the 
common examination at the end of the Middle school Stage. 
These are as follows :- 

(1) Students who fail to secure pass marks only in two 
groups or subjects, the aggregate being taken also 
as a subj ect will be declared to have passed “‘on con- 
sideration,” provided that such students are found 
to be short of pass marks to the extent of five only. 

(2) Students who fail to earn pass marks in more than 
two groups or subjects, aggregate being taken as a 
subject, should be declared to have failed. 

(3) Questions set for the common examination should 
cover the entire syllabus prescribed for classes 
VI and VII. 

(4) 1 appeal to you all for efficiency of teaching in 
our schools and for the prestige and discipline in the depart- 
ment, to strictly follow the standards indicated above. 

(5) It has also been brought to my notice that 
attempts are being made by unscruplous fellows bent on 
making money, to make and print questions for the Examina- 
tion at the Middle School Stage and to sell these to various 
centres. But the Headmasters are warned never to yield to 
such a proposal. They are expected to entirely depend on 
their own resources for safeguarding the examinations from 
corruption. 

Memo No. 1991 (14) Dated the 4th 7th March, 1949. 
M. Mansinha, 
Inspector of Schools 


Copy forwarded to the District Inspectors of Schools 
and Deputy Inspectors of Schools. for information. 


M. Mansinha 
Inspector of Schools 
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PLANNED WORK AT SCHOOL 


No. 7118/Dated Cuttack, the 7-6-1948. 
From 
The Inspector of Schools, Northern Circle, Orissa, 
Cuttack. 
To 
The Headmaster, 


In my previous letter to you (No. 5284(80), dated 3-5-1948 
I emphasised on the necessity of planned work on the part 
of our teachers and running our schools in as much businesslike 
manner as may be possible inthe circumstances. What I am 
going to ask you to do is purely in a spirit of help and 
guidance according to the little that I know and with the 
conviction that method gives beauty to any business and is 
in the long run the shortest and the easiest way to the goal. The 
line of work I am about to suggest to you, I hope. will also bring 
the teacher and students into the much desired close personal 
touch. The whole plan if properly carried out will be like 
a mirror of the teachers’ work at school. 

2. I would like each teacher to have a well- 
bound exercise-book properly ruled and paged. The 
teacher should write on the cover of the book his own 
name and the subjects of the classes he is responsible for. 
Next, he shall write down the contents with page references. 


The contents will indicate the whole plan and will be as 
follows :- 
CONTENTS 


1. Detailed syllabus of the course in the different 
subjects to be taken by the teacher in different 
classes. 

2. Statement of marks obtained by the pupils of the 
classes concerned at the last annual examination 


in the subjects concerned with failures marked in 
red. 
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Calender for the first term from June to September 
with holidays marked in red. 

4. Weekly time-table of studies for the classes 
concerned; 

5. Weekly statement of work proposed and done for 
each month of the whole term. 

6. Calender for second term from October to 
December with holidays marked in red. 

7. Weekly time-table of studies for the second term 
with changes, if any. 

8. Weekly statement of work proposed and done for 
each month of the second term. 

9. Calender for the third term from January to May 
with holidays marked in red. 

10. Weekly time-table of studies for third term with 
changes, if any. 

11. Weekly statement of work proposed and done for 
each month of the third term. 


Note (1):- Syllabus (item 1 above) should contain either a trans- 
cription of the syllabus on the subject as supplied 
by the Department or the University or one 
improvised by the teacher in the absence of either. 
In most cases the departmental or the University 
syllabus merely suggests the line of action. The 
teacher, whether acting independently or according 
to Departmental or University guidance, is required 
to write down both the principles as well as the 
detailed plan of lessons for the whole year covering 
these principles. For instance, he should not 
merely state ‘translation’ and think that is 
enough. He must state what line he is going to 
adopt to teach translation in the particular classes 
and with what end in view. Then he should try 
to indicate a graded course of passages for trans- 
lation covering his ideas. In a language-and 
literature subject again, details of intensive study, 
applied grammar, reading and composition etc., 
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12. Question papers for the class tests (either monthly 
or weekly) on the subjects for the classes concerned. 

13. University examination questions of the previous 
one year or two on the subjects concerned. 

14. Terminal Examination questions. 


15. Statement of marks obtained ] W ith teachers’ 
by the pupils at class tests i observation on 
16. Statement of marks obtained t{“irdividual cases 


by the pupils at the terminal J where necessary. 
examination. 


17. Extra work. 


should be given with reference to prescribed or 
recommended books or independently of them, if 
necessary. In this section the names of prescribed 
or recommended books for the classes should also 
be given: 

Note (2) :- Statement of work (items 5, 8 and 11 above) :- This 
should be planned with an eye to holidays and 
with provision for revisions and examinations. 
Where the work has failed to proceed according 
to schedule, the reasons should be stated by the 
teachers. The Headmaster should check up this 
section regularly during his class visits with his 
observations if and when necessary. 


Note (3) :- Extra work :- Each teacher ina High school is to 
do home work outside the syllabus. The head- 
master should see to it that these works are 
evenly distributed among the members of the 
staff. Each teacher should carefully plan this 
extra work with as much care as any syllabus- 
subject. 


M. Mansinha, 


Inspector of Schools. 
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SECTION—V 


hirective as Social Education Officer. 


The Pancha-sila of Social Educatior:. 
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THE PANCHASILA OF ADULT ( Social ) EDUAATION 


No. 421 (8) 
From 
Dr. M. Mansinha, M. A., Ph. D (Durham), 
Adult (Social) Education Offir? > 
Orissa, Cuttack. 
To 


All District Social Educ-i?n Organisers. 
Dated Cuttack, the 5# March, 1957. 


Dear Friends, 


Now that all ¢ you have taken over charge of the 
different districts of cr State for organising Social Education 
in your respective z¢as, I would like to tell you a few words 
as to the objective You should always bear in mind, the ideals 
you should alw:7s have before your mental vision and the 
way you shovd act and behave. 

To start with, you should now try to justify Govern- 
ment’s re ognition of your worth and selection for this parti- 
cular j¢o through your work and achievements. You should 
Consiker yourself, essentially, a worker among the people and 
for che people, an officer in the true sense of a ‘Public Servant’. 

Your subject is very comprehensive. It covers practi- 
cally all aspects of our national life. You need therefore to 
be adequately equipped for that heavy, though exciting and 
interesting resporsibility. The idea that you have been 
appointed to a tak no less glorious than the remaking of 
our downtrodden masses, the rebuilding of a State and the 
changing the very face of our country, should put pep into 
all your plans anc activities. You should take your present jobs 
as God-send for the excellent opportunity they present to 
you for serving ou great Motherland. Hence, no labour should 
be too tiring fo. you in discharging your duties and no 
subject that toucles the day-to-day life of our masses should 
be neg'ected by ya. 
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The concrete objectives that you should have always 
before yo are the following- 


1. Sread of education among the masses, both men 

aNG women. 

2. Creat.n in our people, of a sturdy faith in them- 

selves, 1: their two hands and in their brain for 

improving their conditions and those of their 
surroundings. 

. Creation of clew and aesthetic habits in everyman, 
woman and chile and of the urge to enjoy life in 
healthy cultural }pirsuits and festivities. Clean 
villages, clean home clean bodies and clean 
clothes, in rural areas, Sinuld be your first objective. 


. Creation, in our people, of a sturdy feeling of 
patriotism and citizenship-nnsciousness, above all 


the petty feelings of caste and-eligion. 


Creation, in our people, of an jnsatiable desire to 
always improve upon their Pzsent conditions 
through more and more producton of wealth, 
through economy and prevention Olwastages and 
through co-operation among themselves. 


This, I feel, should be your official Pancha-sig which 
covers all the five aspects of Social Education-: Intetsctual, 
Economic, Aesthetic, Hygienic and Cultural. 

I know, most of you are just starting. Your areas «re 
vast. But all the same I would like you to be recognised as a 
familiar figure, as a looked-for friend, guide and philosopher 
in your district. Ay farmer from any part of your area may 
write to you for advice on any topic. For God’s sake do’nt 
say ‘this is not my job’ to some queer request. Answer every 
Jetter with the necessary information and advite and approach 
the concern ed department for a possible remecy. 


ADOPT A VILLAGE 


To carry conviction to the rural folk who are gene- 
rally endowed with sturdy common sense, ‘ou have to show 
concrete examples of what you preach. Mere words will carry 
little weight with them. I therefore advise yu to concentrate, 
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to start with, your special attention, (preferably in co-opera- 
tion vith the Block Development Officers) on only one village 
in each Thana, where, you might hope to examplify all 
aspects of the social-education-programme by the end of a 
year or so, so that there will stand to the full gaze of every- 
body, an entire village where every-body, men and women, 
will be literate, where the problem of night-soil will have 
been solved in a rational and aesthetic manner, where cash 
crops, scientific cultivation and co-operative methods will 
have been universally accepted, and where cultural and 
recreational activities would have turned the village into a 
happy little spot on earth. This, I hope, will affect masses 
more rapidly than any amount of talk, or mela or show. 
Always remember, that example is far more effective the mere 
precepts. 


But ‘adopting’ a few villages does not mean that you 
will neglect other areas. This ‘Adoption’ should be taken as 
.only an effective method of propagating your ideas, nothing 
else. 


On the whole, I would like to tell you from the start, 
that unless you yourself feel ‘inspired’ over your own work, 
‘you will not only fail to enthuse your subordinates but may 
ail to leave any mark in your area, at all. 


But I have great faith in you, young friends; I hope 


you will come up to my expectations and give a good account 
of yourself as a patriotic sons of our dear Motherland. 


JAI HIND 


Yours sincerely, 


Sd. M. -Mansinha, 


Adult (Social) Education Officer, 
Orissa, Cuttack. 
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Memo No. 422 dated 5-3-57 


Copy forwarded to the Chief Secretary and Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Government of Orissa for information. 


Sd. M, Mansinha 
Adult (Social) Education Officer, 
Orissa, Cuttack 
Memo No. 423 dated 5-3-57 
Copy forwarded to the Director of Community Projects 
and National Extension Service, Orissa, for information. 


Sd. M. Mansinha 
Adult (Social) Education Offieer, 
Orissa, Cuttack. 
Memo No. 424 (13) dated 5-3-57 


Copy forwarded to all District Magistrates for infor- 
mation. i 
Sd. M. Mansinha 
Adult (Social) Education Officer, 
Orissa, Cuttack 
Memo No. 425 (80) dated 5-3-57 
Copy forwarded to all Block Development Officers for 
information. I 
Sd. M. Mansinha 


Adult (Social) Education Officer, 
Orissa, Cuttack 
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SEC TION—VI 


Directives as a Principal. 


a) Appeal to surrounding High Schools 


for forming .an Educational complex. 
b) Maxims for boys and girls. 
c) Principat’s personal advice to students, 


d) Principal's important notices. 
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APPEAL TO SURROUNDING HIGH SCHOOLS FOR 
AN EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX, 


From 
Dr. M. Mansinha, M.A., Ph D. (Durham) 
Principal, Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur 
To 
The Head Master a ହା High School 
Sambalpur, the February, 1953 
Dear Sir, 


1 take it that when students of your school, after passing 
Matriculation, think of joining a college, the Gangadhar Meher 
College of Sambalpur comes naturally to their mind as it is the 
nearest college to your school and I believe that ever since the 
Gangadhar Meher College was started in 1944. your boys have 
been joining this college and some of them are even now with 
us. My purpose in wrtting this letter to you is to strengthen 
and systematise the educational and cultural link thus formed 
between this college and your school and others round about, 
to which this college becomes the natural educational centre. 

Please remember that you and your assistants are at 
the same task as myself and my lecturers in this college, which 
is to prepare the future citizens of the Republic of India. [I 
would like you to help me in the greater task of citizen-building 
as you are helping me in the lesser task of creating B.A.s and 
B‘Com.s in a mechanical way. 

Ever since 1 joined this College as Principal, 1 have been 
taking some small measures (big measures are really beyond 
my power) with the object noted above. But as the boys are 
already shaped and already carry a lot of harmful wrong 
thinking about college education when they come here, I have 
to face unnecessary resistance and unexpected recalcitrance 
from at least some of them. I have to teach them the rudiments 
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of civic life which they should have got into their habits in the 
schooldays. I felt therefore that if this college and its feeder 
schools could be spiritually linked together in the common 
national objective, the job would be much easier. I, therefore, 


give you some concrete proposals in which you may please 


help me. 
1, When your boys fpass the Matriculation examina 


tion you may send me a personal list of those of them only who 
you think are likely to benefit by college education. This will 


help me in establishing personal contacts with students. This 
will help me in preventing also unwanted students from crow- 
ding the college and creating trouble for nothing. You might 
inform me personally also if any of your boys has got some 


special mental quality which will be given special attention 
for proper development while in the college. 


2. Tell your boys to be financially prepared before they 
join college. I have been observing the sad spectacle of a large 
number ;of them dropping out on the way, for monetary 


difficulties which they were not prepared for. 
3. The college offers small aids to poor and deserving 


students. but on the principle of rendering some services to the 
college or hostel. Our people are so used to begging that this 
idea of working for a benefit, is not liked by most. 1 request 
you to train your boys so that they will not feel shame in any 
sort of work, particularly when it is being done to help along 
the community as a whole. 

4. While at school, teach your boys to be less noisy, not 
to disturb others at work, to be polite to everybody, not to 
be utterly selfish as to think only of his own ‘immediate gain and 
nothing else, but to always show consideration for others, parti- 
cularly to one’s neighbours and to the interests of the com- 
munity ij;e., the school or the college as a whole, The Republic 
cannot function on Democratic lines if the young citizens are 
not trained from the beginning to develope a strong comime- 
unity-senseg We Indians are utterly irdividualistic; 

5, Train your boys to keep their rooms and surround- 
ings clean with their own hands and to carry that habit into 
the college also;s Tell them and make them do any manual 
work with willingness and a smile on their lips. 
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6. Lastly, so far as their studies are concerned please 
keep on telling them to mind these few simple rules. 

(i) Not to bother about politics and not to associated 
with any political party. There is a time for that and that time 
will come when they enter life. Politics should not spoil their 
very preparation for life 

(ii) They should be trained also to have sufficient 
mind control to study regularly at least two hours in the morn- 
ing and two hours in the evening, everyday, and not to waste 
time over trivialites like college elections and matches; 

(ui) Ask them to be reasonably thorough in at least 
two languages, their own M.1.L. and English. The average 
student is now hopelessly below standard in languages. That 
is the main reason of failures at University Examinations, 

(iv) Train your boys to use the library properly. You 
certainly would’nt like your boys waste their time in the college 
on trash novels, That they could do without coming here. Let 
each one select a branch of knowledge and specialise in that, 
while in the college; 

(v) Tell them please to have trust in the Principal and 
che Lecturers rathzc than in interested ; political propagandists; 

I hope I am not asking too much of you. I am just 
seeking your co-operation. I hope I shall get it. 


Yours faithfully, 


M. Mansinha, 
PP~INCIPAL 
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MAXIMS FOR BOYS ¢ 


Mother Bharta expects every one of her sons to do 
his duty. 

Whenever you have leisure., instead of making 
unseemly noise, go to the Library or Laboratory 
to gather knowledge. That alone will help you in 
lifes 

Silence is the preliminary of all culture. Move and 
work silently. 

Consideration for others is the foundation of civi 

lised social life. Always ask these question to 
yours “lves. Am I hurting others’ feelings? Am I 
disturbing others, at work ? Am I doing injustice 
to or being unfair to any body ? 

Prepare yourself to bring glory and prosperity to 
the Republic of India in the way you are best 
capable of, even if it be as a good scavenger. 

Be polite to one another and to strangers and be 
humble before teachers, 

You cannot be a good citizen of India by being a 
bad student at the college, 

For any problem that worries you, run to a teacher 
for solution. Remember that he is here, just to 
help and guide you. 

More than cleverness or high degrees, the Repub- 
lic is in need of ‘Honesty’ in your dealings and 


ACPO POOP OD OO eee ete 


si¢ PrincipaltMansinha got these maxims, inscribed on 


large wooden black-boards and had them hung on the 
wall cof a part of G. M. College building where 
nobody could miss looking at them. He had also 
these published on the inner cover-pages of the 
college calendar.. 


The same calendar contained also the other directives 


that follow; 
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‘thoroughness’ in all that you do, The smallest 
work, if badly done, will upset the whole, 
Be polite as individuals and orderly as a crowd, 


MAXIMS FOR GIRLS 


Every Indian girl should ask herself, “what 
should be my contribution to the Republic of 
India ? ” 

The noblest occupation for a woman is motherhood. 
Prepare for glorious motherhood, through Health, 
Knowledge and Character. 

The nation needs you as teachers to her millions 
of children, nurses to her brave soldiers, as well as 
wise queens in our millions of homes. Prepare for 
any of these great roles. 

Mix with the boys as your brothers. You need 
have no fear of them. ‘The truth is and should be, 
the other way about. 

You can best serve the nation by simply remaining 
pure in body and mind. 

Burn like lamps spreading light, beauty, purity 
and culture all around you. 

Kick the marriage that demands a dowry on your 
account. How much glorious shall be the life of a 
spinster dedicated to the service of country or 
people than sucha marriage, where you are treated 
like marketable stuff ! 

Woman is the true creator in the world; creator 
not only of the race, but of art, poetry, dance. 
song, literature and the home, imagine yourself in 
this great role and keep on creating something 
useful and beautiful instead of idling away your 
time in mere gossip or petty quarrels, 

True beauty is hea th and simplicity. Avoid costly 
jewellery and clothes as far as practicable, 

In the soft hands of a girl lie the hope and inspira- 
tion of a man’s entire career. Be worthy of such 
trust. 
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MY ADVICE TO STUDENTS 


No school or college can make a young man mentally 
brilliant if he is actually not. But it is sure that whatever 
intelligence one possesses, that can bz very much improved 
and trained for particular works provided the person himself 
is prepared to undergo the drilling that is absolutely 
necessary. 

Letthe young man remember the one simple, but 
great truth in life that, in this world, nothing worthy could be 
achieved without hard and presistent labour. If we bear in 
mind that even those whom mature had so abundantly 
endowed with such high qualities of mind and character like 
Tagore, Gandhi and Shakespeare, had to work hard for 
long years for getting the minimum preparation for their life’s 
work, it will not be difficult for us, small people, to be re- 
conciled to the plan of hard and persistent labour, if we want 
to be successful in life, whatever be the sphere. There is no 
alternative, no easier road. 

Education is not really what you know, but how you 
apply and practice what you know, in the day-to-day life. 
An educated man is not to be recognised as such by the 
diploma-papers that he may be in possession of, but by the 
way he talks, he bzhaves, he does things. 

‘To be treated as truly educated, one also must know 
these days at least three languages fairly well. That after 
studying for 8 to 12 years our boys and girls write and speak 
bad and faulty Oriya and E1aglish, shows either that our 
methods of teaching are bad or that the students are not 
prepared to undergo th2z drilling nezcessary to master 
languages. 

It is very necessary in the present-day world to speak. and 
write English correctly. Nobos5ily can bez called educated in 
modern times without the knowledge of one of the 4 widely 
known European languages; English, French, German and 


Russian. For Indians English is handy, as it has been 
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taught in. Indian schools and colleges for the last two hundred 
years. It is the worst folly for any Indian to think that we 
can as well forget this great language and are not obliged to 
know it correctly, as we are now Independent. Language and 
literature have no political boundaries. Those who try to 
create artificial barriers against languages are fools. Why 
should the Biitish, the French, the German and the Ameri- 
can Universities spend enormous amounts of money in the 


study and research of Sanskrit, a dead language of India ? 
So, my earnest advice to you young men is that, you 


should utilise the short period of time that you are in the 
college, in mastering the languages that you have to study 
English, Oriya, Hindi and Sanskrit. To write and speak a 
language in bad grammar, in faulty phrases and improper 
pronunciation, is the unmistakable sign of bad, wrong, and 


worthless education. 
And I would like you to remember that a passable 


mastery of the languages is not difficult at all, provided you 
give a little attention to it every day. 

Make a resolve that every day you must learn three 
new words, say, of English or Oriya or Hindi. And see the 
improvement in your vocabulary after six months. A pocket 
dictionary will be very helpful to you in this matter. For 
English, the Oxford Pocket Dictionary is the best for the 
average student. You may have similar pocket dictionaries 
for other languages. You may also make it a point to read 
every-day, some standard journals and good books and look 
up every new word or phrase that you come across, in the 
dictionary or in a book of idioms and phrases. 

If you devote only two hours’ close attention to your 
books every day, you not only need not be afraid of Univer- 
sity examinations but I can assure you that you will succeed 
in any situation, because that habit of regular and attentive 
mental labour will be your best assets in life: 

The most effective way to prepare for Examinations 
is that : 

(a) You should read a few pages out of the text books 
in advance, before you come to attend a lecture. That will 
immensely help you in following the lecture. In a manner, 
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that will be a revision lesson for you (b) And at home, before 
you start further reading, do a little ‘revision of what has 
already been done. This will keep you mentally fit for 
examinations at any time on short notice (c) Every day, do 
write about 2 pages either of answers to questions or an essay 
or a story. This will give you practice of quick writing. 
Remember that you have to sit for a written examination, 
What is needed is the habit of steady and persistent labou 

I would like you all also to be properly dressed, to 
develope proper habits in food and drink, to develope proper 
tastes in literature, drama and cinema pictures; A man’s 
education is judged by his tastes in these things. An educa- 
ted man will only like, love and go in for what is good 
and noble. The best alone is good for him. He will have no 
association with what is base, ignoble, low and vulgar. 

Lastly, I would like you all to make polite manners 
your second nature, Be respectful to your teachers and 
elders and speak to them respectfully. This is in the best 
tradition of both, the East and the West. Always show consi- 
deration to others rather than to yourself, Don’t be noisy, 
Don’t talk loud or talk about your private affairs when others 
are present, Speak with a smile and meet every stranger in 
the street or at home with the spirit of ‘“‘May I be of any help 
to you ? ” 

You will see that if you are nice and kind towards 
others, you will find others nice and kind towards you. That 


is how life has to be lived. 
M. Mansinha 


Principal 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES ISSUED BY THE PRINCIPAL 
FROM TIME TO TIME 


(1) SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Students, particularly the new comers are requested 
to carefully read and practise the maxims hung on the first 
floor verandah-wall facing the staircase. They are also 
requested to avoid noise of any kind in the college premises 
and practice speaking in undertones when th:iy find themselvs 
in groups. They should stand and move in queue order 
whenever they have to wait for a thing or move up and down 
the corridors and should on no account try to get an advantage 
over others by pushing. Students above all, should be 
courteous in their speech and deportment not only towards 
their teachers but even to one another. They should not forget 
to show proper signs of respect towards teach-ors when they 
meet them the first time in th2 day or at any place outside 
the college. 


(2) SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


On both sides of our main staircase are class rooms. 
Professors complain that at times the noise on and round 
about the stairs is So great thit it bccomes impossible to run 
classes. I have often found students near the steps in little 
bunches talking noisily. Some of them also run up and down 
the steps with terrific noise without any consideration for 
others. I request that students should avoid grouping and 
talking close to the staircase remembering that there are 
classes on both sides and should walk the steps as gently as 
possible to avoid disturb inces to othors at work. 


(3) GOOD BEHAVIOUR 


I appeal to all students to please take note of the 
following for their ovvyn. benefit and thz2 prestige of the college; 


1. They should remember that from 7-15 A, M. to 
4-30 P, M. almost every minute, there are classes going on 
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in some part of the college buildings or some activity is going 
on somewhere which is sure to be disturbed by noise, So 
they are requested to be always on the alert lest they should 


be disturbing somebody somewhere, 
2. 1 hey have no business to stand in groups on the 


verandahs (upstairs and downstairs) and gossip, thereby 
disturbing the classes or studies all around. 

3, They should not run widly into or out of class rooms 
like animals. They must remember that they are educated 
people and are expected to bs: controlled in manners. They 
should enter into and ‘go out of class-rooms in perfect queue 
ordcr, never pushing anv body who goes before. This is a 
much quicker proccss than the wild stampede in which they 
often enter or go out of a classroom. 

4. They should practise the excellent virtue of silent 
work and avoid unnecessary talks. 

5. They should bear in mind that consideration for 
others is the first principle of culture. 


(4) GOOD MANNERS 


Complaints have reachzd my ears, corroborated by 
my own experience that students in this college often put the 
teachers in embarrassing situations by their lack or ignorance 
of some common manners, It is the tradition not only in 
India but in all civilised countries that when students meet 
their teachers, the former should show proper respect to the 
latter by some form of saying, or some form of salutation, But 
in this college many stu lents (not all fortunately) when 
meeting a teacher or the Principal, just stand and stare as 
though they were strangers to one another. This is very 
embarrassing to ihc teacher and indicates want of good home 
training and lack of cultuce in a student, I have often spoken 
to the students about the revival of the good old Indian 
tradition between the teacher and the student and keeping 
that ideal in view. I appeal to all of them (boys and girls) 
to keep up the cxcellent habit of showing proper respect to 
the members of the staff either in the European or the Indian 
way, in or outside the college. This is an essential part of 
the good manners that the youth is expected to show not only 
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to teachers but to all superiors. polite behaviour cost: nothing, 
but brings in a rich regard of help, co-operation and blessings 
from the elders; This is a very important thing that the youth 
should not forget. 


(3) GOOD CONDUCT 


New comers to the college and also the old students 
are requested to pay proper attention to the maxims hung on 
the verandah wall on the first floor. They are also particularly 
requested to observe the following rules of general decorum. 

1g Always maintain queue order while standing or 


walking on the corridors. 
2; Keep to the left; 


2g Make way for the girls, teachers and little ones; 
Never try to gain an advantage by pushing the person that 
goes before you. 

4; Whi;le walking on the corridors, avoid talking all 
at atimes Talk in undertones so that others may nnt be 
disturbeds 

5. Show proper respect to your teachers when you 
meet them for the first time in the college or outside the 
college premises. 


6. Please avoid any sort of noise inside the class room 
and when a class is dissolved please do not rush Jike wild 
animals, but move slowly one after another, always keeping 
to the left on the stair case and on the verandahs. 


7. Remember always that the college is primarily an 
institution of learning; it is no place for noisy conduct of any 
sort. It is a place for quiet study of different subjects, If you 
are not interested in studies, no body will blame you except 
when if you disturb others by your noisy behaviour. 


(6) DRESS 


I observe a large number of boys moving about with 
Lungies on. Perhaps most boys do not know that Lungi is not 
a respectable and decent dress. I would not like mv boys to 
at least appear before their teachers in Lungies which may 
at best be treated as a night dress. But for all public purposes 
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and all through the working hours of the day, boys should 
wear either Dhoti with a Chaddar or a Kurta and Pyjamas. 
I would prefer Pyjamas to Dhoties; 

It has been decided in a meeting of the staff council 
that the college will have dresses of its owns Accordingly the 
following specific dresses have been prescribed for groups 
as an experiment to start with; 


For the first year students—Khaki shirts and white 
half shirts 


For College Teachers —White trousers and white 
bush coats with full 
sleeves§g 


For Gir! students —White saries or white 
shalwar, and Dopatta. 


Printed by Sri Sudhir Ghosh at the Janasakti Press, 
Cuttack —=3 
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SECTION—VII 


Directive as Educational Adviser to the 
Eastern States Agency. 


Hindol Report—Introduction of work- 
experience and industrial bias in our 


Schools. 
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Section— VII 


Directive as Educational Adviser to the now-defunct 
Eastern States Agency of India, consisting of 
Princely States in both Orissa and the-then Central 
Provinces. 


THE HINDOL REPORT 


NOTE—: The Educational Adviser to the E.S.A., he 
was consulted by the different Durbars 
on matters Educational, concerning their 
individual States. The Durbar of Hindol 
in Orissa, desiring tu open the first High 
School in the State, invited the writer for 
inspection and suggestion. The following 
report, of which only an extract is being 
published here, was the result. It, however, 
was so very much appreciated by the-then 
Resident to the E.S.A. that he got it 
circulated to all Durbars through the two 
Political Agents under him, of both Orissa 
and Chhatisgar States and made it an item 
for discussion at the Rulers’ Conference, 
for highlighting, it seems, as the Report did, 
the much-needed work-experience and tech- 
nological bias in our school, a quarter-century 
ago. This report also boldly advocated, 
years back, CO-OPERATION rather than 
COMPETITION in the field of Education, 
between different administrative units under 
one government, ignoring which and feeding 
fat on the other hand, narrow, parochial, 
anti-national sentiments, post-independence 
India is now burdened with numerous 
sub-standard, chaotic, ineffectual, inefficient. 
disorderly and yet, thanks to high prices and 
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salaries no less highly expensive schools, 
colleges and even umiversities, merely 
duplicating once another’s evils which the 
nation might have been spared, as well as 
the expenses, if we had wisely put our 
mutual faith in co-operation, as suggested 
in this report. 
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THE HINDOL REPORT 


ORISSA STATES AGENCY 
EXPRESS LETTER 


From Polorissa, Sambalpur 
To All Durbar 


No. F-1-28/43-6649 Dated Sambalpur 
the 23, September, 1943 


Sub: EDUCATION 


A copy of an extract from an Inspection report by 
the acting Educational Adviser (Dr. M. Mansinha) on a 
certain school in a certain Orissa State is enclosed 
herewith for information. 

The subject will, in all probability, be taken at the 
néxt FURALERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Sd. 
Political Agent. 


»,ଏ »,ଏ »,ଏ x 


“I am the last man to kill the enthusiasm for educa- 
tion at any place or of any body. But my small experience 
of life has taught me how Enthusiasm hurriedely does things 
for Regrets to undo them later on Education is expensive. 
A secondary school is certainly a costly affair. It is difficult 
to maintain standard efficiency in a school unless teachers 
are first-rate; which means generous salaries. Then there are 
other very important problems of popular enthusiasm and 
co-operation, buildings and equipment, proper type of 
students in the locality and last, but not the least in impor- 
tance is that of employment of those who pass out. So, we 
have to move very cautiously. Let us therefore discuss 
certain realities of education in this country in an objective 


way. 
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Is a High School, of which a Secondary School forms 
the junior and incomplete part, really High in education ? 
What High knowledge is taught there that would be useful 
to boys in later life? Let alone High Schools, what about 
boys who go higher up into University ? What use do they 
make of the higher learning that they get in the Colleges ? 
All have to run for jobs with their diplomas in their pockets. 
Thousands of boys are thus uprooted in the alluring name 
of education from their quiet ancestry of rural homes and 
thrown pell-mell, after an aim-less wandering from one 
examination to another, on urban areas, in a wild hunt for 
jobs that are difficult to find. 


So the problem in India now is, not to open Higher 
Schools and Colleges but to prevent majority of those who 
throughtlessly wish to go up, from coming there. India’s chief 
industry is Agriculture. And the village is the chief seat of this 
precious industry, engaging €0 p. c. of India’s téeming 
population. Hence, as Mr. Sargent, Education Commissioner 
to the Government of India has said, 80 p.c. of India’s 
children sho uld stay back on the soil, trying to make it more 
fertile with the benefits of their education. This is a sound 
argument. Nearly 80 p. c. of students in India who enter 
High Schools and Colleges are really not fit for ’Varsity 
education. But these fellows, after having passed several 
years of comfortable and easy life of students, grow a contempt 
for villages, manual labour and the profession of their 
ancestors. How to stop this rot is now cudgelling the brains 
of all educationists in India. The State of—may be blissfully 
ignorant of this evil. But the opening of the High 
School will open her eyes in a few years, At —, even a 
Middle English School is bringing in this evil. - 

“Then again, few of us postess the broad-mind to 
realise the waste of money resulting in the multiplication 
of the same type of institutions in every little political unit. 
We are all tired of the bookish education in High Schools and 
accuse the Government or not giving opportunities for 
vocational or technical education. But when time comes, 
we too open up the same bookish High Schools in the name 
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of Higher education. Had it not been better if the different 
political units co-operated with one another and planned 
out a chain of schools of various types, suiting to the 
different needs of all the States, instead of multiplying the 
monotonous High Schools or Secondary Schools everywhere, 
each producing the same evils? Why not have a Central 
Agricultural School at Hindol, a Polytechnic School at 
Baud, a Medical School at Talcher, a Veterinary school at 
Gangpur, a Teachers’ Training School at Dhenkanal, main- 
tained out of contributions of all and dispensing benefits to 
all, instead of this huge waste of money over High Schools 
every where ? 

I believe, we in the States, are on the threshold of 
great changes. The whole world tending towards Federa- 
tion. Small, narrow, parochial nationalism is dying a 
natural death. We Oriyas, in the States, should be grateful 
to the British Government for the grand idea of grouping 
up of small States. This may hurt our small parochial feelings, 
but it will, on the other hand, give birth to the nobler feeling 
of being part of a larger whole. The combined Administra- 
tion may have to uproot many institutions that we may now 
set up in a hurry and transplant or reorganise them at other 
place, in the interests of the larger whole, as I have suggested 
above. So, let us wait and see what is going to happen. 

The Dewan Sahib of—,has given me a scheme of 
industries that he wants to introduce in the proposed Secon- 
dary School. It is a long list from agriculture to tailoring. 
He told me that he wanted the boys of the school to work 
at the different industries on daily wages so that their 
education-expenses could be defrayed out of them. This is a 
grand idea and should be given all encouragement for ex- 
perimenting. But as yet, not one industry has been started. 
And so, not having any personal knowledge of the actual 
working of an industry I cannot give any opinion as to the 
possibilities of such a scheme, though, apparently, it seems 
to be a very bright idea. 

So all things taken into consideration, my suggestion 
is that the Durbar of—,should move very cautiously in this 
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enterprise. Firstly, a High school will not be an unmixed 
blessing, as many now think. Higher education now means 
contempt of the village and a job in the town. Who would 
think this ideal worth spending state-money on? Secondly, 
in view of the anomalous state of education in the States it is 
not wise to multiply errors, but to try to have a net work of 
planned institutions on co-operative basis. Thirdly, the 
proposed industrialisation can very will be tried even in the 
present Middle English School. If this experiment succeeds 
there is no reason why we can’t have a Central Industrial 
School at—serving many neighbouring States. Nobody will 
think a Secondary or even a High School, better than this. 
If we have a successful industrial school we can easily provide 
boys there with the elements of culture to be got at 
High Schools, to make their education complete. 

Between a Secondary School with a pretension of 
industrial practice and an Industrial School with a smattering 
of book-culture, I would definitely prefer the latter. 1 leave 
it now to the choice of the Durbar. 

Sd. M. Mansinha 


Educational Adviser 


Printcd by Sri Sudhir Ghosh at the Janasakti Press, 
Cuttack—3 
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THE AUTHOR 


Born in 1905, at the village Nandala, Malud, on the 
southern shore of the Chilka lake, Orissa, and in a.family of 
peasant-proprietors, well-known in those parts, for education 
and culture over generations, Dr. Mayadhara Mansinha, 
orphaned at the age of four, has had a spectacular career 
both asan Educationist & Writer. Rising up and up the 
ladder of education only for the Scholarships he won, 
Dr. Mansinha managed to have, through sheer self-effort, a 
good academic career in India, crowned with a Doctorate 
from the British University of Durham for his thesis on 
a comparative study of ‘Kalidasa and Shakespheare’, which 
will soon be published. Thereafter, Dr. Mansinha entered 
the Education Department of the Orissa State and went through 
varied experiences as teacher and Headmaster in High 
Schools, as Educational Advisor to the now-defunct Eastern 
States Agency, as Inspector of schools of both North and 
South Orissa, as the Social Education Officer of the 
Government of Orissa and above all, as the Principal of 
Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur. Thus, Dr. Mansinha 
has had a uniquely full, complete and colourful career in the 
Educational world, not to be found easily in the life of another 
academic. At each post that Dr. Mansinha functioned, 
he left a stamp of his own, by his fresh, logical and 
patriotic approach to the problems he faced, never forgetttng, 
for a moment, the dignity and sanctity that ought to go, of 
all human disciplines, with Education. 


This year the Government of India have honoured 
Dr. Mansinha with the distinction of “Padmasree”. 
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